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“HELP!” CRIED THE Boy. “OVER HERE! HELP.” 





Hg wert under the ice 
fo save 2 boys lie 


Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. 
Other members of construction crew help 
in rescue and resuscitation 


L was a cold winter afternoon and a 
telephone construction crew was work- 
ing along South Road in Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 


Suddenly they heard a boy’s voice 


from a nearby creek. 
“Help! .. . over here . . . help!” 


Robert B. Foley was the first telephone 
man to reach the bank. A frantic boy told 
him that his buddy, Donald King, had 


fallen into a hole and was under the ice. 


Foley crawled over the surface flat on 
his stomach to distribute his weight and 
keep the ice from breaking. He got to 
the hole and without hesitating let him- 
self down in the water, clear out of sight. 





Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the hole in the ice. It was Foley, 
and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
yelled... 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 


Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice to- 
ward a smaller hole, five or six feet away. 


The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out of sight. Then sud- 
denly there was a splashing in the open 
water. It was Foley, and he had the boy 


in his arms. 


Immediately John F. Fitzgerald, the 
foreman of the construction crew and 
trained for first aid in emergencies, 










started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police and 


firemen arrived with an inhalator. 


There’s a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear. 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 
Foley and John Fitzgerald were given 
Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm S. 
Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C. Roche and James 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 
construction crew, received Company 
Citations. 


HELPING HANDS —This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage and 


resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. . . . Not 
all of them tell of the saving of a life. But there is scarcely a minute that some- 
one in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


No matter who it —_ be or what the hour of the day or night, you know 
do everything they can to be of service. And do it 


that telephone people wil 





willingly and courteously, with all possible speed... . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








March of Time... 


Dear Sir: 

ANNOUNCEMENT IN APRIL GAZETTE ERRONEOUSLY REPORTS 
Marcu oF TIME DOING SEQUEL ON Arr Force in Wor.tp 
War II. We ArE ACTUALLY DOING A 78-REEL FILM TO BE 
USED ON TELEVISION ON THE SECOND Woritp WAR IN THE 
PACIFIC, A MAJOR PORTION OF WHICH WILL AUTOMATICALLY 
REPORT THE ROLE OF THE Marine Corps. CoNTRARY TO THE 
IMPLICATION OF YOUR ARTICLE BY CorPORAL ASHMAN, THE 
FILM WILL INCLUDE THE ENTIRE STORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PaciFic WITH THE Marine Corps A DOMINANT PART OF THE 
FILM AND NOT A SECONDARY PART. 

Marcu oF Time TELEVISION 
ArtTHur B. TourTELLoT 


Misquotes and Distortions . . . 


Dear Sir: 

If this letter should happen to be printed, I no doubt will 
be disowned by my friends as a traitor to the cause of the 
“gravel crunchers,” but believe me I’m still on the side of the 
primary arm—the infantry. However, now and then my sense 
of fair play prompts me to voice my objections to such mis- 
quotes and distortions as occurred in Col G. C. Reinhardt’s 
article in the March Gazette and as occur repeatedly when 
people take to deriding Maj de Seversky. 

_ A typical example taken from the Colonel’s article is the 
following statement: “Taken literally their program would 
have the American air force wipe Russian industry and cities 
in a single radioactive night . . .” This is in regard to de 
Seversky’s book, Survival Through Air Power. Nowhere in 
this book is this idea expressed. In fact the Major is careful 
to stress just the opposite as to the time and in large measure 
to the radioactive business. He stresses over and over that 


” 





Each month the GAZETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons. 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











even the type of air war he advocates will not be won easily 
nor cheaply and that it is not an easy way out for the United 
States. He states, “Our goal must be simple and unambiguous: 
a dominance in the air, as incontrovertible, as Britain’s used 
to be on the high seas at the zenith of its power. This is not, 
as misinterpreters of the air power thesis keep repeating, an 
easy answer to the perfectly natural human desire to win wars 
without fighting.” 

By all means keep up the flow of argumentative and provoca- 
tive articles, but at the same time let’s not twist the meaning 
of our adversary’s words to suit a picture we want him to 
paint. Maj de Seversky’s detractors can make a good case 
against him by refuting what he himself has written without 
exaggerating and misquoting his words. 

B. A. Bowpitcn, 


Capt, USMC 


Korea Citation . . . 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith is a true copy of a statement by a corpozal 
of the Reserves who came on active duty in August. 

It is graphic, matter of fact reporting that is unusual under 
the circumstances. It is so typically “Marine” that I thought 
you might find a place in your columns for it. 

Not the least interesting part is the fact that it is a recom- 
mendation for a Bronze Star—-not a Navy Cross. 

The incident occurred when we were regrouping our forces 
at Yudam-ni at the height of the battle there. If you pay 
for such items, please send the check to the corporal, who is 
a member of Co “H”, 7th Marines. 

Homer L. Litzensere, 


Col, USMC 





December 18, 1950 
Bronze Star for PFC Robert Duncan, USMC. 
At or about vicinity of Yudam-ni at first 


Subject: 
Place of Action: 
action, or hill taken on road block breakthrough. 
We had three men left in our squad. Duncan was the as- 
sistant gunner, Hoffman the ammo carrier. Sgt Whitehead 
led us up the second slope of the hill when he was hit by 
enemy fire. My three-man squad proceeded to the uppermost 
position of the next slope. We reached the part of the hill 
where the company had been pinned down all day. Lt Harris 
ordered us to set up our gun. He was hit in the leg about 
that time. On our extreme right, Lt Friesen also was hit. 
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CONSOLIDATED YULYRE E25 


RIGHT, for the Constellation... 


RIGHT for the Strategic Bombers 


Constant check while in flight of engine 
performance . . . so successful in cut- 
ting ground time for giant airliners .. . 
is now being made for the U. S. Air 
Force’s strategic bombers B-36 and 


B-50 by the Sperry Engine Analyzer. 


> Flight engineers aboard the bombers 
and commercial airliners such as the 
Constellation and the Stratocruiser find 
that the Engine Analyzer detects, 
locates and identifies in seconds . 

through graph-like patterns on the 
scope . . . irregularities in power plant 
operation. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « CLEVELAND »« NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


> Upon landing this information is 
passed on to the ground crew who can 
proceed at once with the necessary 
maintenance work. Result . . . mainte- 
nance time frequently cut from hours 
to minutes . 


flying hours. 


. Many more potential 






> For both the airline operator and 
the military, the Sperry Engine Ana- 
lyzer pays off in increased aircraft utili- 
. . tighter departure schedules 
savings of thousands of dollars 


zation . 


annually. 


ENGINE ANALYZER IS MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER JOHNE 
LINDBERG, JR, PAT, NO. 2516427, OTHER U.S. ANO FOREIGN PATENTS 
PENDING. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 










PHOSPHATE COATING 
CHEMICALS FOR 


SPECIFICATION 
FINISHES 


























METAL GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION and aaa 
JAN-C-490, Grad 
U.S.A. 57- 0-2, T A Il, Class C “GRANODINE’’ 
U.S.A. 51-70-1, Finish'22.02, Class C 
STEEL U.S.A. 57-0- 1, Class B t 
USA: 81.701, Pnish’22-02, Class B venmnaae” 
U.S.A. 57-0-2, Type Il, Class A ""'THERMOIL- 
U.S.A. 51-70-1, Finish'22.02, Class A GRANODINE’’ 
MIL-C-5541 
MIL-S-5002 
ALUMINUM | AN-F-20 “ALODINE”’ 
U.S. Navord 0.S. 675 
16E4 (Ships) 
QQ-P-416 
RR-C-82 
ZINC awa” ‘LITHOFORM”’ 
U.S.N. Appendix 6 

















“GRANODINE”” 

“GRANODINE” forms a zinc phosphate coating on 
steel and zine surfaces. This non-metallic bond holds 
and protects the paint finish and thus preserves the 
metal underneath. 


“PERMADINE”® 
“PERMADINE” forms an oil-adsorptive zinc phosphate 


coating on steel, which, when treated with rust inhib- 
iting oil, is highly corrosion resistant. 


“THERMOIL-GRANODINE””® 


“THERMOIL-GRANODINE” forms a manganese-iron 
phosphate coating on steel, which, when oiled, 
provides wear-resistance for rubbing parts — and, 
when oiled or painted, inhibits corrosion. 


“ALODINE”” 
“ALODINE”, the new ACP protective coating chemi- 
cal for aluminum, anchors the paint finish and 


protects the metal painted or unpainted. 


“LITHOFORM’”” 


“LITHOFORM” makes paint stick to galvanized iron 
and other zinc and cadmium surfaces. 


my 
ACP) 
L PROCESSES | 





Write for more information on these products. 
Send for new descriptive folders on the ACP 
metal-protective, rust proofing and paint 
bonding chemicals listed in this advertisement. 














“4 esearch and ‘Development; Since 1914 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
AMBLER) PA. 


Manctacturers of METALLURGICAL, AGRICULTURAL ond PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 














Under heavy fire, Duncan and I ran to a position just for- 
ward of the foremost rileman. There were dead and wounded 
all around us. The enemy had superiority over us and had us 
pinned down so we could hardly move a muscle. We expended 
our ammo and Duncan called for Hoffman to bring up what 
he had. Unbeknownst to us, Hoffman had been hit in the 
dash for our gun position. We had to have ammo for the 
sun was going down fast and we had to secure the top of that 
hill before sundown. We called for ammo but got no answer. 

Under a rain of enemy fire, when no one but a fool would 
move, PFC Duncan jumped up and ran about the vicinity 
looking for Hoffman and our ammo. This was at a time when 
the rest of us couldn’t get deep enough into the earth for 
cover. Duncan found Hoffman and came back with the ammo 
but there was only half a box. He threw it down and took off 
again down the hill for another box. He came back with a 
full box with which we proceeded to regain fire superiority 
and we eliminated the opposition and the remainder of our 
battalion stormed over the top and secured that bloody hill. 
Duncan’s valor was in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the Corps. 

Lt Harris witnessed this scene and will corroborate my 
statement, I am sure. 

(Note) Without that gun that hill would never have been 
taken that day. 

Sworn and attested to by the machine gunner. 


Cert Leir A. Hecc, USMCR. 





Ep: A check is on its way to Cpl Hegg. 


Proficiency and the SRB... 
Dear Sir: 

There seems to be an inconsistency in the Service Record 
Book that has at times seriously handicapped certain enlisted 
Marines. We wonder if we are making a misinterpretation, 
and if so, if one of your readers could “square us away.” 

Page 4 of the Service Record Book dealing with proficiency 
in the Marine’s primary duty states: 

“The mark assigned in proficiency should reflect the 
Marine’s proficiency in performance of duty in comparison 
with the proficiency of all other Marines of the same rank 
observed in performance of the same or similar duties 
Ser should be an objective evaluation of the Marine’s 
relative proficiency ....... the expected distribution of the 
marks of a random group of 100 Marines of the same rank 
would be 4 percent with a mark of 9., 7 percent with a mark 
of 8., 12 percent with a mark of 7., 17 percent with a mark 
of 6., 20 percent with a mark of 5., 17 percent with a mark 
of 4., 12 percent with a mark of 3., 7 percent with a mark 
of 2., and 4 percent with a mark of 1.” 

This seems to set up a system whereby at any one time 
40% of all Marines would have over 5., 20% would have 5., 
and 40% would be under 5. This appears to set up a fine 
system of grading a Marine’s proficiency until we examine 





What every industrial executive should know about 
: - MICROWAVE 


1. 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
. swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
| lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
And today IT&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 
replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 
microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio 





















. ° ° IT &T engineers successfully demon- 
Corporation, an IT&T manufacturing associate. strate first voice transmission by micro- 


wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 
For information on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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paragraph 10252 1(b) Marine Corps Manual, where it states 
that a minimum final average of 5. in proficiency is necessary 
for an honorable discharge! 

We can’t assume that the intention is to give 40 out of 
each 100 Marines discharges other than honorable, so, we 
must assume that early in the enlistment the proficiency mark 
is below 5., and gradually as the man’s proficiency increases, 
builds up above 5., so that the final average upon discharge 
is 5. or above. On the surface this seems quite logical, but, 
in actual practice it just doesn’t work this way for we have 
too many changes in primary duties and normally when the 
duties do change the proficiency in the new duty is quite low. 
Also a promotion puts the Marine in competition with a new 
grade of NCOs who are usually much more proficient due to 
their time in grade; this results in a lower mark. We have 
many cases of proficiency marks below 5., due to Reserve per- 
sonnel returning to active duty, being reclassified, and therefore 
performing a primary duty which is new to them. 

In conclusion, our problem is to comply with the instruction 
concerning page 4 of the Service Record Book and still not 
do an injustice to a good Marine (who very likely has a high 
conduct mark) by causing him to have an average mark in 
proficiency below 5. We surely would appreciate some com- 
ments on this problem. 

Gorpon G. BLacxk, 
Capt, USMCR 





About Music... 
Dear Sir: 

Let’s be candid. Is it not time that the vaunted Marine 
Band looked to its laurels instead of resting on them? 

Even as I write these lines my radio is tuned to the Cities’ 
Service Band, and my soul turns green with envy at the ova- 
tions their efforts invoke. 

I like the long-haired stuff, too, but isn’t our own band 
placing too much emphasis upon it? 

The refined applause in the salon at a brilliant rendition 
of Beethoven’s Fifth is not worth a tinker’s dam to us on 
recruiting. 

By all means, keep the “Be-Bop” and long-winded spot 
announcements; I question their value not one iota, but are 
we not neglecting one of our finest mediums of public in- 
formation? 

When “Halls of Montezuma” played here, recently, we 
mocked up a snappy prologue on tape, for a local radio sta- 
tion, and I blushed with shame when we had to “lift” the 
Marine’s Hymn out of a pile of hodge-podge on a “series” 
transcription. I didn’t have a single clear and undefiled cutting 
of our very own Hymn on a platter!!! In fact, I have almost 
nothing by the Marine Band that is independently recorded. 

Has sight of their prime objective been lost in our mad 
rush to perfect weapons, analyze their effectiveness, and “keep 


up with the Joneszs?” 





LEATHERHEAD is here — See page 64. 








Special Components. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Manufacturers of 


Ignition Systems for Jet, Turbine and Piston Power 
Plants, Fuel Injection Equipment for Railway, 
Marine and Industrial Diesel Engines, Electrical 


Connectors, Ignition Analyzers, Moldings and 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Sidney, N. Y. 
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Familiar words to the military—‘‘Above and 
beyond the call of duty!’’ 


Today, the Scheduled Airlines help military men 
outdo all past performance . .. Air Travel meets 
military transportation needs in a manner far 
“above and beyond” the accepted tempos of 
normal times. 


Air Travel—for individuals or group movements 
—means speed, comfort, convenience .. . means 


“Above and Beyond...” 





getting things done. Besides, it saves costs of 
meals, per diem allowances and productive time 
... yet Air Travel fares are only about the same as 
fares for rail with pullman. Often they are less! 


Revised military transportation regulations now 
say, “Air carriers will be used when their service 
meets the military requirements more satisfac- 
forily ...” 


WHICH, TODAY, IS PRACTICALLY ALWAYS! 


Air Travel Is Authorized 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





« Scheduled Airlines ow s.. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 





EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 

| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

|  TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

| WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Reliable 


Power — 





THE S&W COMBAT MASTERPIECE 
For All Types of 38 Special Ammunition 
Combat-tested Berns-Martin and Heiser belt and 
shoulder holsters for all hand guns. 


S&W Revolvers, High Standard Pistols, Western- 
Winchester Ammunition and Arms, Royal Portable 
Typewriters selected for you by experienced 
technicians at 
SUBSTANTIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 
TO SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Write for prices and domestic COD 
and overseas shipping information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
Quantico, Va. 


Showroom: G. O. Van Orden F. M. Van Orden 
Woodland Drive BrigGen, USMC, Ret'd Sales Manager 
Triangle, Va. President Phone: Triangle 80-J 








EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


4 , 
In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 


va 


We have tropical shirts, pants, ties, covers, 


overseas caps, and emblems for enlisted Marines 


Complete Marine Corps swords now 
available for immediate delivery 


Uniforms made to measure with 


delivery from three to thirty days 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


Marine Outfitters Exclusively 














Has man’s basic nature changed so drastically that his 
spirit is not stirred by a martial air? 

Give us 15 minutes of John Philip Sousa; identify the Band, 
and skip the spots. Make our Band nationally famous; a 
people’s Band again. Leave appreciation schools for the classics 
to the civilian symphonies, and in a year the Gazette will be 
devoting pages to the exploits of the men that our music will 
entice to become Marines. 

In this same theme, and with sincere conviction that my 
theory is meritorious, I insist that every post and station, 
however small, should have its own military band—if only 
four or five pieces of brass. 

They need not appear on the T/O, but the best qualified 
officer or NCO should be detailed to coordinate them, and 
instruments and orchestrations should be made easily available 
through Special Services. The CO should encourage their 
efforts, and should “show them off” to inspection parties. 

There was a time when a unit that sang together, as they 
marched, was deemed to have good morale. Does that still 
hold true? 

The Germans furnished each recruit a booklet in which 
was printed several selections, to learn and to sing while 
marching. 

We could do the same, and the men could commit them to 
memory while in boot camp, and use them in the regiments, 
later. 

I never met an Aussie who didn’t know “God Save The 
King” and “Waltzing Matilda,” but I’ve met lots of Ameri- 
cans who have not yet learned the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
the “Marine’s Hymn.” 

JoHN J. Moraan, Jr., 
MSgt, USMC 


Compass... . 
Dear Sir: 

Recently I’ve seen a British Army pocket compass, MkIII. 
It puts to shame anything issued by the Marine Corps. 

The British compass, being a prismatic type, optically super- 
imposes the reading on the hairline and sight picture. Read- 
ings are easy, quick, and accurate to about one-fourth of a 
degree. The compass card is so dampened that there is virtual- 
ly no overswing. A corrugated metal diaphragm shrinks and 
swells with temperature changes so that none of the fluid is 
forced out. For night work, a bowl of luminescent material 
focuses on the compass card permitting easy readings to one 
degree accuracy. Another luminous spot shines on the azimuth 
citcle permitting the compass to be set in the dark for a 
particular direction. 

By comparison the ordinary Marine Corps lensatic compass 
isn’t read to better than five degrees, overswings enough to 
try a man’s patience, and requires a flashiight or lighted match 
to be worked at night. 

In 1948 I was traveling over a desolate stretch of giacier 
ice and fell into a crevasse. My companion and sole potential 
rescuer tried to fix my position by resection using a Marine 
Corps compass. The accuracy was so poor he gave up and left 















When a Full Division moves by rail... 


HOW MANY MEN RIDE FREE? 









It's a 


BIG JOB... 


and only the Railroads 
can handle it!.. 


NO WONDER 


Travel by Train 
is FIRST with the SERVICES! 


e@ Of course, troop movements go by train! It’s personnel of the Department of Defense travel- 
the most efficient, most convenient way—keeps _ing on transportation requests. That means that 
organizations together—operates any time, one man in every 10 travels FREE—a clear 
everywhere. And the railroads allow 10% dis- saving to the government of over $7,500,000 
count from regular passenger fares for all in 1950. 





@ Yes, only the railroads are capable of moving THE 
troops in division strength. Remember, too, furlough 
fares mean bargain fares to the officer or man on 

leave. For any travel, any time, you can depend on 


RAILROADS 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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a small pack as the only means for a rescue party to find the 
spot. Miraculously they found the pack, but no thanks to the 
compass. 
I think we Marines rate a better pocket compass. 
Harries-CiicHy PETERSON 
IstLt, USMCR 


Would-be Pilot .. . 


Dear Sir: 

With regard to a letter written to the Message Center by 
Cpl Richard Fraim, I ask that you send me a copy of the 
October 1950 Gazette, in which appeared an article entitled 
No Longer Young and Gay by Capt John P. Kelley and 
IstLt Cecil P. Lewis. 

I’ve hunted high and low for this particular GAZETTE to see 
the article for myself, but evidently the boys here in Korea 
are hoarding them. As soon as pay day arrives, you'll have 
a new subscriber. 

There must have been something in this article about 200 
hours flying time and also some information on the PLC 


program. I am just a corporal trying for that long jump to 


second lieutenant and flight training. My GCT is 126 and 
I have a ‘light surgeon’s certificate stating that I am qualifisd 
physically to fly military aircraft. I also have approximately 
300 hours solo in planes ranging from light aircraft to the 
SNJ. 

Is there any information I can get that will help me in my 
hard climb to the top? Perhaps the article mentioned has 
just the information I need. 

JoHN J. DePasgqua, 
Cpl, USMC 


Ep: The specific information you desire can be found in 
Article 5, MCM; Marine Corps Bulletin 2-51; and BuPers- 
Marine Corps Joint Letter of 18 July 1949, which is re- 
printed in the 30 November 1949 Navy Department Bul- 
letin. See your adjutant for particulars. 








LEATHERHEAD IS HERE! 


The GAZETTE is proud to announce the 
publication of LEATHERHEAD, the story of 
Marine Corps boot camp as seen through the eyes 
of Cpl Norval E. Packwood, Jr., artist-cartoonist 
for the GAZETTE. 


Containing 96 pages of cartoons and running 
narrative, LEATHERHEAD has been described 


by early reviewers as the funniest and most 
authentic book on boot camp life that has yet 


been published. For more information, turn to 


page 64. 
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“Guardian Angel” —Somewhere in Korea a Sikor- 
sky helicopter from the Air Rescue Service prepares 
to pick up a wounded G. I. carried by litter bearers. 
On another occasion, forty-seven seriously wounded 
paratroopers were rescued from behind enemy lines 
in two days alone by these “guardian angels’. In 
the Korean campaign to date, Sikorsky helicopters 
have safely evacuated over 1,600 United Nations 
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personnel, many of whom were so seriously wounded 
that they might not have survived a much slower 
and rougher overland journey. 

This is another of the many military uses that 
have been found for these rugged Sikorsky helicop- 
ters. The versatile performance of this dependable 
craft points to an even greater military potential, as 
well as countless civilian uses. 


SIKORSKY"3? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











Now scientists at RCA Laboratories 
work with slivers of time too infini- 
tesimal for most of us to imagine. 
Their new electron tube, the Graphe- 
chon, makes it possible. 

For instance, in atomic research, a 
burst of nuclear energy may flare up and 
vanish in a hundred-millionth of a sec- 
ond. The Graphechon tube oscillograph 
takes the pattern of this burst from an 
electronic circuit, recreates it in a slow 


motion image. Scientists may then ob- ' 








New RCA electron tube “freezes”” movements that occur, and are ended, in millionths of a second! 


s2'a syper tne slice of time [ 


serve the pattern of the burst . . . meas- 
ure its energy and duration. 


With Graphechon we can watch fleeting 
phenomena which occur outside our con- 
trol. It is not only applied to nuclear re- 
search, but also to studies of electrical 
current... or in new uses of radar and tele- 
vision. Like so many products of RCA re- 
search Graphechon widens man’s horizons. 


RCA works in close co-operation with the 
military services of the United States, maintaii- 
ing liaison for specific research in radio and 
electronics to help guarantee the nation’s scien- 
tific preparedness and security. 


Research like that which gave us the 
Graphechon tube accounts for the 
superiority of RCA Victor’s new 
1950 home television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. WN. J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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By Capt Samuel Jaskilka 





@ DuRING THE NIGHT OF 27-28 NovEMBER 1950, six 
Chinese Communist Divisions attacked the Ist Marine 
Division in the Chosen Reservoir to Koto-ri area and, | 
feel certain, the Chinese received a thorough, bitter lick- 
ing. This is the story of how one Marine rifle company, 
Company E, 2d Battalion, 5th Marines, fought with strik- 
ing success that night west of the town of Yudam-ni. 

At 0800 on 27 November at the town of Yudam-ni, the 
5th Marines passed through the 7th Marines to continue 
the attack to the west. The Division’s final objective was 
a road junction some 40 miles to the northwest. At that 
road junction, the lst Marine Division would join forces 
with elements of the U.S. Eighth Army, attacking from 
the south. Leading Col R. L. Murray’s 5th Marines, in a 
not uncommon role, was the 2d Battalion, commanded by 
LtCol H. S. Roise. Its objective this day was the high 
ground dominating a road junction about 9,000 yards 
to the west of Yudam-ni. 

As the day began, the writer was in a most happy 
frame of mind, the sub-zero weather notwithstanding. He 
had orders to duty in the U.S., was to be detached the 
very next day, and better yet, had excellent prospects of 
arriving home in time for the birth of the expected baby! 

Tactics employed by the Chinese were reported by the 
7th Marines. Generally those tactics were that the enemy 
was not offering stiff resistance; that he opened fire upon 
the attacking Marines at the extreme small arms range; 
and that when the Marines began to close with him, he 
withdrew rapidly. Those tactics indicated clearly he was 
fighting a delaying action. When or where he would de- 
fend was a question, especially since thus far he had 
failed to defend much excellent defensible terrain. Fur- 
ther, we thought, that report indicated little prospect of 
the rugged fighting we had experienced either in the 
Naktong River sector in southern Korea or the particu- 
larly hard fighting west of Seoul. The fighting that did 
follow in the next 14 days, however, proved to be from 
many aspects, the hardest fighting the Marines in Korea 
had engaged in to date. 

LtCol Roise’s scheme of maneuver placed Companies 
“PD” and “F” in the assault, Company “E” in reserve. 
Throughout the day, enemy activity ran true to the form 
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experienced by the 7th Marines in this sector. Progress 
was relatively slow but steady; casualties were very light. 
At about 1600, LtCol Roise halted the attack after his 
battalion made an advance of about 5,000 yards. The 
usual beehive of activity prevailed from then until dark 
with all units within the battalion as well as those units 
attached to the battalion preparing defenses for the night. 

As Company “E” pulled up into the battalion perimeter, 
I recall being thoroughly impressed with the ruggedness 
of the terrain. Rising up sharply on all sides like the 
quills of an excited porcupine, the high ground reached 
an average of 1,400 meters. Snow and ice covered it, 
causing difficulty of negotiation by foot. Vehicular traffic 
was positively restricted to the lone, narrow, winding 
road. 

Company “E” was assigned the mission of protecting 
the battalion rear and a dangerous avenue of approach 
on the battalion right flank. In defending the battalion 
right flank, Company “E” was confronted with the de- 
fense of a corridor that ran south to north or generally 
perpendicular to the direction of the attack. In the floor 
of the corridor was a frozen stream bed along which were 
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located a few isolated houses. Vegetation in the form of 
trees and moderately heavy brush, as well as the natural 
contour of the ground, forced the selection of defensive 
positions about 200 yards up the corridor. It was this 
corridor to which, as a result of the ensuing night’s work, 
the officers and men of Company “E” proudly tagged the 
name of “Easy Alley.” 

The battalion rear presented two key terrain features 
to defend, the road and some high ground on the left 
or southern side of the road. This was not considered 
as dangerous an avenue as Easy Alley primarily because 
of the friendly forces located directly to the east. Never- 
theless, LtCol Roise wisely orderedit covered. 

Attached to Company “E” was one section of heavy 
machine guns. Initially the company was employed as 
discussed. Two rifle platoons were placed abreast in Easy 
Alley facing north. Attached to the first platoon on the 
left was one light machinegun section while on light 
and the heavy machinegun section was attached to the 
second platoon on the right. One rifle squad with one 
light machinegun section attached covered the road fac- 
ing east. The balance of the third platoon, facing east 
and south, covered the high ground on the south side 
of the road. The company mortar section was placed in 
the alley about 125 yards in rear of the first and second 
platoons; 81mm mortar registration was completed for 
support up the alley. 

Shortly before dark I made my inspection of the com- 
pany lines and noted with particular satisfaction the 
work of 2dLt Jack L. Nolan, the second platoon com- 
mander. Out of terrain that was difficult, at best offering 
poor fields of fire, he skillfully placed his men and at- 
tached machineguns to gain excellent fields of fire. The 
first platoon effected a key tie-in with Company “F” which 
was located on the high ground to the left or west. The 
inspection completed, I returned to the company com- 
mand post which was located in the vicinity of the 60mm 
mortar section and made my report to the battalion com- 
mander. 

Darkness fell about 1800. As was customary in that 
climate for men in the rifle companies, those who had 
completed their business crawled into their sleeping bags. 
This was done to keep warm and to get some rest before 
the blasts of enemy whistles called for action. For most 
of the men, those not on guard were asleep before 1830. 

At about 2200, enemy activity caused some firing in 
Company “D’s” lines to the west. Strangely. this attack 
upon Company “D” was of the strength of about one 
squad only and in just a few moments all was quiet. 
Company “D” was not hit again that night. Soon after 
the battalion right flank was aflame with action. First 
to feel the enemy’s attack was Company “F” which had 
done most of the fighting during the day and was in 
closest contact with the enemy when night fell. By the 
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time Company “F”’ was hit, the officers and men of Com- 
pany “E” were up, well prepared for any eventuality. 

First signs of the enemy approaching Easy Alley came 
when Lt Nolan reported that his men could hear the 
enemy talking. I ordered that he hold his fire until the 
last possible moment. Then, acting upon Jack’s request, 
I asked my 81mm mortar forward observer to shoot out 
a round of illumination. Initially I was unable to get it 
as all the battalion mortars were firing missions for Com- 
pany “F”, In quick succession I had learned that Com- 
pany “F” was hit hard, that its right platoon was com- 
pletely overrun; and that my first platoon, to the right 
of the overrun Company “F” platoon, was engaged. 
Another call from Jack Nolan advised me he was about 
to open fire and would like the illumination. 

My immediate concern was the boundary between Com- 
panies “F” and “E,” since the Company “F” platoon tie- 
ing in with me was reported overrun. Talking with SSgt 
Borgomainero, the splendid platoon sergeant of the first 
platoon, I learned that the enemy thrust had missed the 
first platoon and that four or five men from Company 
“F” were in the platoon CP without their shoes. Why 
these men left their shoes behind was never explained to 
me. Without delay, these men were ordered to the bat- 
talion aid station to keep from freezing. Borgomainero 
was told to hold on and that I would commit one squad 
of the third platoon and the attached light machinegun 
section, then covering the road in the battalion rear, to 
reinforce his left flank. Moving in the dark over un- 
familiar, treacherous ground, these men did a beautiful 
job of getting on line. To replace these troops in the 
battalion rear, LtCol Roise committed the attached engi- 
neer platoon. The engineers were quite spirited about 
their role as infantrymen and I’m sure would have given 
a good account of themselves had they been attacked. 
There were reports of impending attack from that direc- 
tion but no attack materialized. In the meantime, the 
engineers served as the finest insurance in the world. 

When next I talked with the battalion commander to 
report Company “E’s” situation, he ordered that I send 
a patrol to the left to regain contact with Company “F”. 
The effort proved futile as the enemy had now occupied 
the overrun position. This ground was not taken back 
until 0600 the next morning. Meanwhile, the second pla- 
toon had opened fire, putting itself into the thick of the 
fight. 

-At this time I should like to call to the reader’s at- 
tention the company strength at the start of the fight. 
As I recall, the rifle platoons averaged only 30 men each 
The machinegun platoon was manning six guns with five- 
man squads. Adding the mortar section and company 
headquarters brought the total strength to about seven 
officers, 155 men. Compare this to the authorized strength 
of seven officers, 221 men. 
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Further evidence of the extent of the enemy’s pene- 
tration came when the company mortar section was fired 
upon from the high ground in Company “F’s” sector. 
This firing affected the mortar section’s efficiency to the 
point that it was ordered to displace by echelon to masked 
positions only 35 yards away. Soon after the mortar 
section commenced fire, two tubes failed to fire leaving 
the job up to one gun only. This one gun and the mortar 
section did their job exceedingly well. 

In the second platoon’s sector, Lt Nolan had finally got- 
ten his illumination shells which were in very low supply. 
There was enough illumination to aid mortar observers 
in bringing down effective fires and to spotlight the enemy 
dead stacked up in front of our lines. We now knew we 
were getting good results. The first and second platoons 
were holding their own. 

Within a few minutes after Company “E” became 
engaged, the resupply of ammunition commenced. First, 
the basic load carried on the company jeep trailers was 
distributed. Later, when that supply was exhausted, we 
drew on battalion supply which more than adequately 
kept up the flow. A big assist must be credited to H&S 
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Company personnel in this connection. Hand grenades 
became a beloved weapon that night and the men had 
all they could use. 

In an effort to help contain the enemy breakthrough in 
Company “F’s” right, the battalion commander ordered 
the remaining two squads of Company “E’s” third pla- 
toon to set up what amounted to a reverse slope defense 
part way up the overrun high ground. These squads tied 
in with the balance of the platoon and the attached light 
machine gun section already on line to the left of the first 
platoon. This bit of tactics worked. For it took the two 
squads off the high ground to the south of the road where 
there was no activity whatsoever and put them to more 
urgent use north of the road. 

Throughout, the situation was under control. True, we 
had a few anxious moments but we were in there giving 
it all it was worth. The fighting continued at a hot pace 
in the alley for fully an hour and a half, reaching a sharp 
turning point in our favor when a light machinegun at- 
tached to the second platoon on the right spotted some 
enemy running into a house about 200 yards forward 
of our lines. The fire from the machinegun, firing upon 
the enemy, is credited with setting the house afire. Once 
aflame, the house lighted up the entire area offering 
beautiful observation of the enemy to both our first and 
second platoons. The rest was duck soup. From our 
positions, the enemy could be seen clearly and was shot 
down at will in large numbers. He was seen making 
feverish efforts to remove his wounded but was forced to 








abandon those efforts due to our accurate small arms and 
mortar fire. Thus, the first attack up Easy Alley was re- 
pulsed completely. 

Ordinarily, perhaps, that would have ended the fight- 
ing for one night. This night, however, the enemy had 
a bit more fight left in him. Indications of this came 
from Lt Nolan who informed me that the enemy could be 
seen digging in about 800 or 900 yards up the alley 
from his position. Mortar fire was brought down on 
the enemy, inflicting casualties. About 20 minutes after 
the house was fully aflame, the firing slackened off con- 
siderably. In 30 minutes, the firing had ceased. The 
time was around midnight and ended the first half of 
the night’s work. 


® NIGHTFALL in North Central Korea during the winter 
is accompanied by bitter, penetrating cold air. Tempera- 
tures of 20 to 30 degrees below zero were the rule. Such 
was the temperature that night in Easy Alley. After the 
first enemy attack was repulsed and our reorganization 
was completed, our thoughts turned fully to ways of 
getting and keeping warm. Since we were expecting 
more action, the troops did not crawl back into their 
sleeping bags. The men did, however, put in their feet in 
an effort to keep from getting frost bite. Fires, of course, 
were out of the question. At the battalion command post 
were located a few heated pyramidal tents which were 
made available as warm-up tents. Some of the men were 
able to use these facilities. Surprisingly, only 10 or 15 
minutes time in one of these tents was enough to warm 
the marrow and send a man back to the line refreshed 
considerably. 

This respite was short-lived. At about 0230 the Chinese 
made their second effort. Weaker than the first attack, 
the second attack also failed. The first rush of the second 
attack was fairly strong but those ever-reliable interlock- 
ing bands of fire, headed by the heavy machineguns, 
methodically cut down the Chinese. After this first rush, 
the attack was characterized as follows: First by small 
arms fire on our positions in an effort to get our men to 
fire back and thus disclose their positions; second, at- 
tacks by small groups, generally four or five men, armed 
with potato masher type grenades and small arms. These 
tactics failed because our Marines participated in no 
promiscuous firing and were always ready with their own 
hand grenades when the frustrated, jabbering Chinese 
rushed our positions. This nerve-racking business con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of the night until 0600. 
Adding to our misery was the bitter cold which seemed 
to increase in intensity as the night wore on. 

At 0600, first light, the first and second platoons 
iaunched a successful counter-attack to regain the ground 
lost in Company “F’s” sector. As it became lighter, the 
able-bodied Chinese could be seen hustling away from 














our lines. More casualties 
were inflicted upon them by 
our small arms and mortar 
fire. Except for sniper fire 
this ended the fighting for 
the night. Concurrently, fires 
sprang up all over the area 
as some very cold Marines 
huddled about, warming up. 


Soon after daylight, I 
went forward to inspect the 
enemy dead. Starting as 
close as 15 feet in front of 
the machineguns out to a 
distance of about 100 yards 
laid at least 300 enemy dead. 
I took particular note of 
the positions of the bodies 
of two enemy groups of 10 
men each. These men were 
in a tight squad column for- 
mation and were apparently 
cut down by our first burst 
of fire. Their positions fur- 
ther indicated to me that we 
had achieved complete tac- 
tical surprise for I don’t be- 
lieve they knew we were 
quite so far up the alley. 
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Perhaps they expected to 
find us closer to the road. 
Of further interest was that many of the enemy carried 
the Tompson sub-machinegun. Judging from what I saw 
later, these enemy troops were well clothed and armed. 


My date of detachment was delayed from 28 November 
until 12 December because there was a fight to be fought 
and no able bodied Marines were leaving until the divi- 
sion returned to Hamhung. Reading the newspapers in 
Tokyo, on 13 December, I was quite surprised to see the 
use of such terms as “trap” and “retreat” in the de- 
scriptions of the fight from the Chosin Resevoir Area 
to Hamhung. A far more appropriate and accurate de- 
scription of this action was written by LtGen Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., CG, FMFPac, in a statement for the press 
dated 16 December 1950. Except for the richly deserved 
high praise the General had for the Ist Marine Air Wing, 
here are excerpts I think bear repeating: First, “To begin 
with, and despite frequent accounts in the press, the men 
of the 1st Division did not retreat... .” Next, “The Ist 
Marine Division was not trapped at Hagaru-ri, despite 
frequent misuse of that word ... .” and finally, “The 
opposing Chinese forces were so punished by the Ma 
rines as to constitute no further threat to our cause. 
I believe that by no stretch of the imagination can this 


be described as a retreat, since a retreat presupposes a 
defeat—and the only defeat involved in this battle was 
the one suffered by the Chinese.” 

No Marine officer can relate the true story of Marines 
in action without reiterating the unequaled fighting 
qualities of the man in the foxhole. The manner in which 
the men of Company “E” fought in Easy Alley was truly 
heartwarming. Fighting under the most adverse weather 
conditions, they displayed all the fighting qualities for 
which the Marines are famous. The casualties on both 
sides for the night’s fighting in Easy Alley read as 
follows: For the enemy: Over 300 killed, wounded un- 
known. For Company “E”, one killed, 14 wounded, and 
24 cases of frostbite. Over half of the latter returned to 
duty the next day and made the fighting march to Ham- 
hung. 

Sports enthusiasts are familiar with the discussion of 
what makes a winning team—the coach, his system, or 
his players. I am of the opinion that regardless of the 
system, a good coach with good material will win. Marine 
officers and NCOs are extremely fortunate. We have a 


good system and the privilege of leading the finest fight- 
US g MC 
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ing men in the world. 

















Scaling ladders were carried ashore by Marine assault 
units at Inchon because of sea walls on the beaches. 


® THE AMPHIBIOUS LANDING AT INCHON IS NOW 
Marine history. In later years it will probably be referred 
to as the landing where they “threw away the book,” and 
with good reason. The assault units landed on a 32 foot 
tide, over sea walls bearing not the slightest resemblance 
to the book’s description of a landing beach; the land- 
ing was made in, and in the close vicinity of, a large 
enemy-occupied city; the operation was carried out at 
1730, allowing approximately two hours of daylight; 
in order to reach the objective it was necessary to cross 
the 400 yard wide Han Gang. 

The Ist Marine Division service units, organic and at- 
tached, also faced a real challenge in this operation. It 
was necessary to maintain assault units approximately 
50 miles from the landing area; the supporting units 
were required to keep the supplies and services moving 
in a rapid situation, as Kimpo Airfield, 9.7 miles west of 
Seoul was taken 50 hours after H-hour. For the first 
three days the flow of supplies was limited by the fact 
that the beaches were not usable for about eight and 
a half hours daily due to tidal conditions. The Han River 
again offered a challenge due to its width and current. 
Despite these difficulties, at no time was the division com- 
mander, MajGen O. P. Smith, forced to change his tac- 
tical plans because of inadequate logistic support. 

In many cases this operation afforded the first battle 
test for new techniques and doctrines for service units 
developed from the experience of World War II. Many 
of the new developments had been tested in maneuvers, 
but actual combat conditions always present the acid test. 
When the 2d Marine Division crossed the Inland Water 
Way at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, in Operation 
Crossover, many of the units were gaining the experience 
that was to aid them in the successful crossing of the 
Han River. 


The Shore Party was augmented by Combat Service 
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Inchon To Seoul: 


Service In Action 


By Col Charles L. Banks 





Supporting and supplying the Ist Marine 
Division in its landing at Inchon and the 
subsequent nine mile drive to Seoul posed 
many problems for the division’s service 
units. Many new techniques and doctrines 
were tested in battle for the first time 
























Group personnel and equipment of organic Division 
service units. This paid off, as it allowed the service 
units to land and push their dumps up close behind the 
infantry and artillery. As good beaches were nonexistent, 
the Marines were required to fall back on that old 
bulwark of theirs, ingenuity. The Shore Party couldn’t 
sit back on their laurels once the ships were unloaded, as 
in World War II, but instead had to displace forward to 
the Han River to operate two crossing sites and the 
logistic support of the forward elements until the Ord- 
nance and Service Battalions could take over on the other 
side of the river. The Shore Party personnel not only 
lived up to the reputation they made for themselves in the 
past war, but in many ways surpassed it. 

That much-discussed unit in the post-war period, the 
Combat Service Group, came into its own in this opera- 
tion. Group personnel furnished the majority of the 
augmentation personnel for the Shore Party. The beach 
dumps were operated by this unit, furnishing supplies to 
assault units until the Division service units were able 
to operate forward dumps. As the situation developed the 
Combat Service Group remained in the Inchon area as 
the Marine logistical supply unit working in close co- 
ordination with the Army Base Command. 

The Engineer Battalion maintained the usual vital sup- 
port required in an amphibious operation. Water in the 
beach area was short initially, and every means possible 
was utilized to increase the supply. The road network 
was much more extensive than in former Marine opera- 
tions, and considerable engineer personnel were employed 
in upkeep and repair of roads. The many bridges. 
destroyed by either the enemy or our own air, had to 
be repaired. The ferries used in the initial crossing of 
the Han were an engineer project. Also, the first repairs 
to Kimpo Airfield were accomplished by this unit in a 
necessarily brief period of time. 

















fhe Medical Battalion held high the fine records it 
enjoys from the past war. Evacuation from front line 
units was accomplished, with excellent results, by the post- 
war “jacks of all trades,” the helicopter. Evacuation from 
the combat area to Japan was made by both plane and 
ship. One of the major problems, initially, was the care 
of the large civilian population of the area, and it was 


necessary to establish aid stations and hospitals for the — 


exclusive use of civilians. In the combat area the doctors 
and corpsmen warranted every ounce of the respect they 
earned by their bravery and skill. 

The Ordnance Battalion and Service Battalion had to 
move their dumps often and fast in order to keep up with 
the swiftly moving infantry units. The flexibility gained 
by not having personnel initially attached to the Shore 
Party paid off—dumps were established on D+1 well 
forward, thereby shortening the supply line and giving 
the front line units more efficient logistic support. Dumps 
were “leap frogged” to keep the supplies forward, and 
the Service Battalion at one time operated as many as 
four large Class I and III dumps. Trucks were used 
originally to supply the forward dumps from the rear 
area and then later a captured railroad eased the truck 
requirements. In most cases unit distribution to infantry 
was made to good effect. 

The Service Battalion carried only limited amounts of 
Class II and IV, and this afforded the battalion the 
greater freedom of movement essential in the operation. 
Combat Service Group carried the majority of these 
items—this system proved satisfactory, as any quantity 
of items could be supplied from the CSG in a fairly short 
time that the Service Battalion did not have on hand. 


@ SALVAGE WAS IMPORTANT in this operation, as many 
articles were in a critical supply. Ordnance and Service 
Battalion salvage teams worked with the infantry and 
other front line units, and this work paid off in the 
amount of salvaged material, both American and enemy, 
recovered in this manner. A large amount of American 
material was captured by the North Koreans at the outset 
of the war, and much of this same material, despite the 
rapid changing of hands, was found to be in good con- 
dition when recaptured by the Marines. Both Ordnance 
and Service Battalions were able to use indigenous labor 
to good effect in their rear dumps. 

Fresh bread, a hot bath, and clean clothes had the 
same high morale effect they did when the Marines were 
island hopping across the Pacific. A man coming in for 
a bath turned his dirty clothes in, took a shower, and 
then drew clean clothes—the laundry unit washed his 
old clothes and they in turn were issued to another man 
the next day. This worked fine, except that a master 
sergeant might end up with a PFC’s utility coat, and on 
the other hand a private might find himself skyrocketed 
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Inchon’s beaches were dry when 32-foot tide went out. 


in the course of minutes to the second pay grade. How- 
ever, the clean clothes more than compensated for any 
change of rate in the stencil chevrons on the utilities, be 
it promotion or demotion. 

The Graves Registration Platoon was able to carry out 
its duties in an outstanding manner; evacuation teams 
working with the infantry made possible the rapid 
interment of the dead in the Division cemetery. The 
rapid evacuation and burial of the dead is of the utmost 
importance for morale of all troops. 


@ THERE WERE MANY REASONS for the splendid perform- 
ance of the service units in this operation. One of the 
fundamental ones was the generous distribution of trained 
infantry and artillery officers in the service units, as these 
officers knew and understood the problems of the front 
line personnel, and were enabled as a result to give them 
close logistic support. Also, close liaison made it pos- 
sible to anticipate needs, and to trouble shoot where 
logistic support bogged down. Adequate briefings and 
conferences at Division Headquarters were necessary in 
order to properly provide supplies for the constantly 
changing tactical situation. The aggressiveness of the 
service units’ personnel was evident throughout the opera- 
tion—there was no place for the “wait and see what 
happens” boys. 

A good percentage of all units, service as well as 
infantry and artillery, were newly-joined members of the 
Ist Division, and therefore had never had the op- 
portunity to work together in the field. In view of this 
fact it may be said that again the two brilliant 1acets of 
Marine Corps, adequate training and esprit de corps, paid 
off in shining coin. The amphibious landing at Inchon 
was another great accomplishment of the famous Ist 
Marine Division, and, as in the past, one of the reasons 
for its outstanding success was the teamwork between all 
units of the Division—infantry, artillery, tanks, and serv- 
ice. 

The performance was best summed up in the words of 
Gen of the Army Douglas MacArthur in his message to 
ViceAdm Struble: “The Navy and the Marines have 
never shone more brightly than this morning.” US@MC 
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unit susceptible to personal direction and the smallest 
unit to have a staff, to employ a reserve, and to be 
capable of reasonably sustained independent action. 

Sometime between World Wars I and II, the U-S. 
Army—with the Marine Corps following close behind— 
scrapped its old rectangular division for the “stream- 
lined” triangular organization: three squads to the pla- 
toon, three platoons to the company, three companies to 
the battalion, ad infinitum. From this three-ness of every- 
thing there developed the magical formula of “two up 
and one back.” 

But one-time students of Marine Corps Schools—and 
perhaps of Fort Benning also—have learned in Korea 
that the formula has lost much of its magic. 

Battalions, widely separated and operating on frontages 
far greater than any ever prescribed by a field manual, 
have too often found the situation to be “three up and 
keep your fingers crossed.” The nicely calculated busi- 
ness of company supports and battalion reserve has, in 
many cases, dissolved literally into a thin line of men 
spread out over a 4,000 yard front. 

If the pattern is set—that of operating with limited 
forces on large land masses—then perhaps we should 
take a good hard look at both our tactics and our 
organization. 

Conventional defense may be diagrammed as follows. 
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A battalion on the main line of resistance will usually 
occupy a frontage of 1,000 to 2,000 yards and, in 
exceptionally defensible terrain, the frontage assigned 
may be as much as 3,500 yards. Depth of the battalion 
position is prescribed as 800 to 1,400 yards complete 
with the above-diagrammed supports and reserve. Physi- 











Gen Marshall says that “our 
services have grown too lux- 
urious. For every 100,000 
Americans under arms we 
can put only 23,000 on the 
firing line. Russia gets 80, 
000 combat soldiers out of 
every 100,000... .” The au- 
thor suggests a way to put 
more “bite” into the cutting 
edge of our combat divisions. 





cal contact right and left with friendly units and the 
regimental reserve line comfortably close to the rear of 
the battalion position is presumed. 

In four months field service in Korea, the writer’s 
battalion has almost never tied in physically with an 
adjacent battalion. Sometimes the gap has been 1,000 
yards; sometimes it has been 25 miles to the nearest 
friendly unit. Virtually every defensive position has 
necessarily been a 360 degree perimeter. Diagrammed, 
the typical battalion in defense, Marines-in-Korea style, 


looks like this: 

















When the circumference of the perimenter becomes 
4,000 or 5,000 yards—as it usually does— a battalion 
really becomes extended and the commander, having put 
everything on the line that can shoot a rifle, is lucky if he 
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can salvage as much as a platoon of spare parts to hold 
out as a mobile reserve. i 

This shooting in all directions also strains the capabili- 
ties of the battalion weapons company. By hook or by 
crook most battalions man more than their authgrized 
allowance of heavy machine guns and 81mm mortars in 
order to cover adequately the extended battalion front. 
(one battalion, for example, operates six heavy machine- 
guns in the attack, 12 or more in the defense. Six 81mm 
mortars are handled in the attack, eight in the defense. 
These numbers are typical of the other Marine infantry 
battalions. ) 

Now, it is never safe to generalize from a specific 
situation. Korea has not been a “normal” war. (Has 
any operation ever been “normal?’’) But from the ex- 
periences of Marine infantry in Korea certain conclusions 
are perhaps justified. 

First, let us assume the heretical hypothesis that the 
present triangular structure is not as sacred and inviolate 
as the Trinity. 


® WHAT IF THERE WERE FOUR RIFLE COMPANIES in a 
infantry battalion? 

The first, immediately apparent, gain: the “cutting 
edge” of the division would be increased by 33 per cent. 

Now, dpply this new-found fighting strength to a 
tactical situation and judge the result. To begin with, 
consider the battalion in defense. (In spite of the empha- 
sis on offense, American wars inevitably start with a de- 
fensive phase.) Examine Figure 1 which diagrams the 
“conventional” defense. Note that it shows the reserve 
company in mobile reserve and occupying an assembly 
area. Members of the 8th Class, Amphibious Warfare 
School, Junior Course—and no doubt other classes at 
other schools before and since—will remember the some- 
times acrimonious debates as to whether a reserve com- 
pany should occupy its prepared blocking positions or 
remain in its assembly area prepared to counterattack. 
It was generally conceded that against a modern enemy. 
one well-armed with artillery (specifically the VT or 
proximity fuze), it would not be feasible to shift sup- 
ports or reserves at the battalion level and the regiment 
would probably be the smallest unit executing a counter- 
attack (with its reserve battalion). Against the North 
Koreans and Chinese, poorly equipped with artillery and 
with virtually no tactical air, it has been possible to move 
supports and reserves with relative freedom. The joker 
has been that seldom is a tactical unit free to act as 
mobile reserve. 

A patched-together force of cooks and clerks, dropping 
their spoons and pencils and counterattacking to restore 
the MLR makes good press copy but is not necessarily 
good military practice. Granted that every Marine is 
first a rifleman—or so the good book says—it is perhaps 
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hoping for too much to expect a provisionally organized 
platoon or company, made up of technical and service 
people, to execute a coordinated night counterattack. It 
has been done and no doubt it will be done again, but 
no one will argue that it couldn’t be done easier and more 
efficiently with a regular rifle platoon or company. 

In a conventional defensive position, with a four-rifle- 
company battalion, it would be possible to man the block- 
ing positions with the third company, giving the position 
adequate depth, and still hold out the fourth company in 
mobile reserve. 

In Korean-type operations—admittedly neither con- 
ventional nor normal—it would be possible to employ 
three companies on line (as has almost always been 
necessary) and still maintain at least a portion of the 
fourth company as an uncommitted reserve. 

(For a few days, while in the defense at Majon-Ni and 
25 difficult road-miles from the nearest regimental ele- 
ment, the 3d Battalion, 1st Marines, had Company A, Ist 
Battalion, attached. During this period of unprecedented 
affluence, the enemy was so foolish as to attack.) 

The advantages of the fourth company in the defense 
are then obvious. How about in the attack? 

The British, who have preserved something of the old 
rectangular organization in their brigade structure, are 
quick to argue the advantages of four elements in the 


offense. 


@ WITH A THREE-ELEMENT unit there are only four 
basic formations. A battalion may deploy in line of com- 
panies in column, have one up and two back, or—the 
sinecure of American tactics—two up and one back. Of 
course, columns can be echeloned right or left, but these 


are the basic formations. 
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With four companies, the number of combinations— 
and hence flexibility— becomes much greater. 
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It can be anticipated that the two most commonly used 
formations would be “two up and two back” and “three 
up and one back.” The first would cover the same front- 
age as “two up and one back.” (Practice in Korea has 
been anything from 1000 yards up, usually with both 
flanks open.) But “two up and two back” would give 
the battalion commander a much more resilient reserve 
to protect his flanks and rear, to exploit the success of 
the attacking echelon, and to perform the other missions 
normal to a reserve. He could even commit one company 
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at a time without being accused of employing his reserve 
piecemeal. 

“Three up and one back” would cover as wide a zone 
of action as the present battalion deployed on line and 
still leave an adequate tactical unit in reserve. 

Supposing that the addition of a fourth rifle company 
was authorized, what changes in the present tables of 
organization would be necessary ? 

First, we are arguing for a four rifle company battalion 
alone. We are not advocating a completely rectangular 
division. That was tried in World War I and found un- 
wieldy. We will not plead the advantages of the brigade 
system. Any sort of reorganization on that scale would 
be drastic and under present conditions foolhardy. (Re- 
member the late, unlamented battalion landing team sans 
regiment organization of 1946-48? ) 


@ WHAT Is SUGGESTED is the simple addition of one 
rifle company to each infantry battalion. All support- 
ing and service elements above the battalion would 
remain exactly as they are. This might result in some 
slight reduction in the quantity and quality of support 
to the battalion, but probably not. The Marine division 
is already large and it is doubtful if the service elements 
are employed to their fullest potential. If the increase is 
not frozen at the battalion level, then nothing is ac- 
complished but the enlargement of the Marine division— 
something that should definitely be avoided. 

Within the battalion, except for certain minute changes 
in the structure of Headquarters and Service Company, 
only Weapons Company should be increased. A fourth 
section should be added to each platoon so that normal 
support could be rendered each of the four companies. 
As many of the Marine infantry battalions are already 
employing eight heavy mortars and, in some cases, twice 
the number of heavy machine guns authorized, this ad- 
dition becomes academic. 

Everyone, from Gen Marshall on down, recognizes 
that we must put more men, proportionately and literally, 
on the firing line. A fourth rifle company would increase 
the bite of the “cutting edge” by a third. Total division 
strength would not go up more than 10 per cent—and 
perhaps even this 10 per cent can be squeezed out of the 
fatter echelons. 

Of course, most battalion officers are cynical enough 
to say: “Give us a fourth rifle company and our frontage 
will go up from 4000 to 6000 yards.” But even so, the 
division itself would be mueh stronger. US # MC 
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@® NEARLY FIVE CENTURIES AGO DUTCH ENGINEERS 
built the great Westkapelle Dyke to protect the low-lying 
island of Walcheren in the estuary of the Scheldt from 
inundation by the sea. For five centuries this mighty 


structure, watched with anxious care and strengthened rope.” 





barbed wire and minefields. 
the strongest bastions of Hitler’s vaunted “Fortress Eu- 
Night after night the flak batteries on the dyke 


Allied armies had captured Antwerp, vital supply port for a drive into the Rhineland, 





THE BATTLE OF 


By Maj W. R. Sendall, RM 


with skill, defied the wild 
waters of the North Sea, 
while within its protection 
industrious farmers made the 
rich “polder” land into one 
of the gardens of Europe. In 
1864 the great dyke was re- 
constructed. Enormous wood- 
en piles were sunk deep into 
the shifting sands and on 
them the core of the dyke, a 
wall of massive, unmortared 
blocks of basalt, was built. 
It was one of the engineer- 
ing wonders of the Nether- 
lands. Hundreds of tourists 
came to see it and the pretty 
villages of Westkapelle and 
Zouteland nestling at the 
foot of the sandhills that 
piled themselves up on the 
basalt barrier. Here rosy 
Dutch girls still wore their 
national costume, white linen 
winged caps, billowing blue 
skirts and clogs. 


# In 1940 the Germans 
came. Walcheren barred the 
entrance to the Scheldt and 
on the great dyke the Ger- 
mounted their bat- 
They tunneled and 


mans 
teries. 


bored into the sand dunes. With masses of concrete they 
built casemates and defenses, which they ringed with 


The island became one of 


but enemy-occupied Walcheren Island denied the port’s seaward approach to shipping. 
In order to destroy Walcheren’s defenses, British troops launched an amphibious assault 
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ing, daylight attack Lancas- 
ters carrying “earthquake” 
bombs blew a great breach 
in the dyke at Westkapelle 
and another just north of the 
port of Flushing. The sea 
that the Dutch had kept at 
bay for centuries poured in- 
i ey, to the German fortress is- 
SOUTH BEVELAND . 
land, sweeping away roads 
and telephone wires and 
flooding the whole interior. 
But the batteries in the dyke 
were above the level of the 
floods and still had it in 
their power to deny the 





channel to our minesweep- 
to ANTWERP ers. A combined assault was 
bin planned against Walcheren. 








and in the island went into action as the great bombers 
of the RAF roared over to strike at the Ruhr, while Ger- 
man radio location stations also on the dyke quested the 
air for warning of their approach. 

In 1944 the Armies of Liberation burst into Europe 
once more. The British Second Army, led by the famous 
llth Armored Division, broke out from the Seine and, at 
the high water mark of their thunderous advance, they 
captured intact the great port of Antwerp. But while the 
Germans held the mouth of the Scheldt this prize was 
dead sea fruit to us. 

After a bitter struggle the Canadian Army drove the 
enemy from the south bank of the estuary around Bres- 
kens. They crossed the river and cleared the long, nar- 
row peninsula of South Beveland. At last only Walcheren 
and its powerful batteries lay between us and free use 
of the port. 

On October 3, 1944 the RAF took a hand. In a smash- 


The Lowland Division made 
ready to thrust across the 
causeway that linked the island to South Beveland. 
The famous No. 4 Army Commando, veterans of 
Dieppe, were to cross the estuary in assault craft to cap- 
ture the old town of Flushing, followed up by one of the 
Lowland Division’s brigades. The great dyke itself and 
its batteries were to be attacked from the sea by three 
Royal Marine Commandos, supported by tanks, assault 
engineers and a great concentration of field artillery. 
To cover this landing a powerful naval force was or- 
ganized, consisting of the veteran battleship, HMS 
Warspite, the two Monitors Erebus and Roberts and a 
squadron of support craft, flat-bottomed landing craft 
in which had been mounted a powerful gun armament. 
The artillery gathered south of the Scheldt near Bres- 
kens, a formidable congregation of super-heavy, heavy 
and medium batteries, linked to the Marines by forward 
observation officers who landed with the assault and di- 


rected the gunfire by radio. A bombardment by RAF 


Village of Westkapelle after Allied bombers gave it a heavy pasting as an advance softening up for the coming assault. 
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“heavies” from Bomber Com- 
mand and close support from 
the rocket-firing Typhoons 
of the Tactical Air Force 
was arranged. 

This was an immensely 
weighty blow to be gathered 
for the capture of one small 
island, but the defenses were 
also on a grand scale. Be- 
tween Domberg in the north 
of the island and the second 
gap, just north of Flushing. 
there were four main bat- 
teries built into the sand 
dunes. These were known as 
W 17, in the north at Dom- 
berg, W 15 just north of 
Westkapelle, W 13 just south 
of the Westkapelle gap and 
W 11 between the village of 
Zouteland and the Flushing 
gap. Each of these batteries 
was supported by light bat- 
teries and flak positions, pill- 
boxes, weapon-pits and 
trenches, all surrounded by 
extensive minefields and 
barbed wire. All the guns 
were in concrete casemates 
of the heaviest type, except 
for a number of mobile 88- 
mm guns which could be 
moved around as desired. 
The living quarters of the 
garrison were in concrete, 
underground dug-outs. There 
were also two other big bat- 
teries, away north of Dom- 
berg, but these did not bear 
immediately on the Scheldt 
channel and could be left till 
the end. 

All was made ready for 
the attack. Only one factor 
could not be provided for— 
the weather. The weather in 
the North Sea in November 
is seldom good and, off this 
coast, it could be very bad. 
There was also fog and mist 
to fear for these would 
ground our aircraft. The 
final decision to launch the 
seaborne attack was left to 
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the men on the spot, Capt A. F. Pugsley, the naval com- 
mander, and Brig B. W. Leicester, Royal Marines, com- 
manding the military force. 

Late at night on October 31 the two commanders con- 
ferred on board the headquarters ship, HMS Kingsmill, 
in Ostend harbor, to make their decision. The gale, 
which had been blowing for the past three days had now 
subsided and the sea was comparatively calm. However. 
the RAF representative had to state that conditions would 
rule out a large scale effort by Bomber Command. And 
it was impossible to guarantee the intervention of the 
Tactical Air Force, though the Typhoons would fly if it 
was humanly possible to do so. 

The decision was not easy to make. It was most un- 
likely so late in the year that the coincidence of good air 
and sea weather would come about, yet to attack without 
air support was a large risk. Nevertheless, soon after 
midnight, the convoy and its escorting warships put out 
to sea. 

The voyage was quiet and uneventful. By dawn the 
force reached a rendezvous a few miles off the breach in 
the dyke at Westkapelle. With almost exasperating slow- 
ness the landing craft edged in closer to the coast. There 
was no sign of life from the enemy and, for what seemed 
to the attackers an interminable time, an ominous silence 
lay over the scene. Out to sea, behind the landing craft, 
lay the mighty battleship Warspite and the hardly less 
impressive monitors. With the landing craft was the 
Support Squadron, Eastern Flank, maneuvering into two 
wings, one north, the other south of the gap. The sky was 
grey with low cloud, a light northwest breeze was blow- 
ing and the sea was calm, leaden-colored. 

Suddenly there was a flash from one of the monitors, 
a big brown cloud of cordite smoke bellied out, hung in 
the air and slowly turned yellow. Seconds later the deto- 
nation of a 15-inch gun thumped on the eardrums. In the 
distance a column of black smoke leaped into the air. 
The battle had begun. A few minutes later Warspite 
hurled her massive broadside at the enemy. For more 
than an hour the heavy ships deliberately and steadily 
pounded away, tall plumes of smoke springing up above 
the dyke. 

When the landing craft were about 10,000 yards off 
the gap, the big battery just north of Westkapelle—W 15 
— opened fire on them. Immediately the Royal Marine 
gunners in the Support Squadron replied. The enemy 
put up a smoke screen to hide his positions from the 
spotters in our ships. The German fire was not very ac- 
curate but neither did the Support craft register much 
success so, as if by mutual consent, each side ceased fire 


Top: Dawn, Nov. 1, British Commandos swarm ashore on 
Walcheren. Middle: Royal Marines land on beach from 
tank landing craft. Bottom: Tanks are poured into the 
Westkapelle gap. Right: The approach to Battery W 13. 
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till the range was shortened. Only the 15-inch batteries 
of Warspite and her consorts maintained their steady 
hammering. 

As H-hour drew near, the gun battle began in real 
earnest. The range now was only 3,000 or 4,000 yards 
and both W 15 and W 13 brought down a heavy and ex- 
tremely accurate fire on the landing craft. Immediately 
they were engaged by the Landing Craft (Gun), the 
heaviest ships of the support squadron. Three tackled 
W 15 and another three W 13, just south of the gap, 
closing in till the range was only 2,000 yards and forcing 
the Germans to turn their fire upon them and away from 
the landing craft. The other batteries were also in action 
now, together with a host of smaller guns from subsidi- 
ary positions. 

The LCG cruised parallel to the dyke opposite the big 
batteries, the Marines at their guns working, like men 
possessed, to pump shells into the heavily concreted Ger- 
man positions. The lighter craft, the flakships and the 
Landing Craft Support, went for the smaller positions 
between these two major batteries and the gap. The 
German gunners, well protected and firing guns of heavy 
caliber, returned the fire furiously. The sea north and 
south of the gap sprang into a forest of huge plumes of 
water, almost hiding the support squadron from view 
and taking a heavy toll of our unarmored craft. 

The two divisions of Landing Craft (Gun) now turned 
inshore to close the range even more until it was only 
800 yards. Still keeping up the fire of their main arma- 
ment, they raked the beach with the heavy Oerlikon 
machine guns mounted on the bridge. The Landing Craft 
(Flak), though for long they had to endure enemy shells 
bursting around and on them while their own guns were 
outranged, also poured all they could into the pillboxes 
and weapon pits on each side of the gap. 
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The German gunners were skillful and did deadly work. 
In any case the range was too short to miss. Fires broke 
out on our craft and several blew up. Often sailors and 
Marines blocked up holes on the waterline with ham- 
mocks and bedding to keep their ships in action for a few 
more minutes, to throw a few more shells at the concrete 
casemates. 

An LCF, thrusting in close, was straddled by shells 
from W 13. She made smoke and went full ahead, but 
the battery had her measure. She was hit astern, a near 
miss swamped her bridge and upper works, two hits 
for’ard blew away her bows and the forward magazine 
and then she took a direct hit in the main magazine, 
which exploded 100,000 rounds of ammunition and threw 
most of her complement into the sea. The survivors took 
te their rafts and paddled inshore, only to be fired on by 
German machine gunners as they struggled along. 


® Just on H-Houwr the rocket craft released their roar- 
ing salvos at the German positions on the dyke and in 
Westkapelle, while two support craft ran in ahead of the 
lines of landing craft to beach right opposite two power- 
ful pillboxes, one north and the other south of the gap. 
At literally point-blank range, less than 30 yards from 
the enemy, they hammered at the thick concrete with 
their armor-piercing shell, the Marine gunners under 
small arms fire that was directed at the layers’ and 
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trainers’ slits. One of these craft was hit, caught fire and 
was last seen blazing on the beach south of the gap. 

The other survived this terrible slugging match and 
poured a stream of shells at the pillbox, many of which 
bounced off its solid skin, but the Germans inside lost 
their heads and one or two ran out into the open to be 
cut down by machine gun fire. This craft only lived be- 
cause the German gunners could not depress their guns 
sufficiently to hit her, so close in was she, but her stern 
was riddled and, as she retracted, she sank like a sieve in 
deep water. Most of the gallant crew were rescued. 

Amid this inferno the first Landing Craft (Infantry), 
with the leading wave of No. 41 Royal Marine Com- 
mando, beached on the face of the dyke, just north of the 
gap. The Marines, many of them veterans of Sicily and 
Salerno, nearly all tried men from the beaches of Nor- 
mandy, poured out onto the dyke. One of their landing 
craft was hit just before beaching and the section officer 
killed, but Sgt Leslie Musgrove took charge of the situa- 
tion. The first objective was a pillbox now spraying 
machine gun bullets along the dyke. Musgrove went 
straight for it, without a moment’s hesitation, dashing 
forward with his tommy gun blazing, only pausing to 
throw grenades. Single handed he took the pillbox, kill- 
ing or capturing its 10 occupants and establishing a firm 
foothold on the dyke. 

Maj Peter Wood in command of the first wave, quickly 























and coolly directed his men into positions covering the 
village of Westkapelle— now a mass of ruins — and 
facing W 15 battery just to the North. The remaining 
troops of the Commando under LtCol Eric Palmer roared 
ashore in amphibious vehicles from a big Landing Craft 
(Tank) that beached in the throat of the gap itself. They 
swept into the ruined village covered by machine gunners 
and mortarmen who had set up their weapons on the 
dyke. 

They pushed down the main street, over piles of rubble 
and among the bare stumps of trees that had once made 
this a pleasant avenue, towards the lofty lighthouse tower 
which the enemy was using as an observation post. The 
position was held by a strong force of infantry who were 
immediately attacked. SgtMaj C. L. Stokell led a Piat 
mortar team over bullet swept ground to a flank to sup- 
port this attack and opened fire on the enemy position 
from 20 yards range. Heavily engaged by bullet and 
grenade he kept his Piat in action till the assault troops 
overwhelmed the defense. 

A few minutes only after 41, No. 48 Royal Marine 
Commando, also D-day men, were ashore in their am- 
phibians on the southern edge of the gap and, through a 
hail of heavy shells, pushed forward to attack the Ger- 
man radar station situated there. Several craft were hit 
as they beached. A shell struck the armored front of 
one amphibian, damaging the engine and setting it on 
fire. The amphibian could not be disembarked and near- 
ly 100,000 rounds of ammunition together with other 
explosives were threatened by the flames. 

Marine Donald Nicholson remained in the hold of 
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the amphibian with small arms ammunition exploding 
around him, throwing out explosives and inflammable 
material, saving the lives of men wounded by the shell- 
burst. The landing craft withdrew from the beach only 
to strike a mine which blew several of the wounded into 
the sea. Nicholson, ignoring the enemy fire, jumped in 
after them and succeeded in bringing two safely to the 
beach. 

The enemy did not defend the radar station in any 
strength but, as the Marines cleared the position, they 
were subjected to heavy fire from German positions fur- 
ther along the dunes. Both shoulders of the gap were 
now in the possession of the Commandos and later flights 
were pouring ashore as fast as possible. 

The Support Craft Squadron, having sacrificed itself 
to cover the landing, was now almost entirely out of ac- 
tion. Of its 25 craft, many were sunk and damaged, only 
six being still battle-worthy. Of these, two needed to re- 
ammunition and two more subsequently developed engine 
trouble. The fire from the German batteries was concen- 
trated on the area of the gap, of which they had the 
range most accurately. The LCT carrying in the tanks of 
the Lothian and Border Horse, who were supporting No. 
41 Commando, received close and unpleasant attention 
from the enemy gunners. The craft were hit several times 
but, with great resolution, those tanks able to land strug- 
gled upto positions on top of the dyke whence they could 
support with their guns the attack on the lighthouse tower 
position. Their shells set the tower on fire as the Marines 
were closing in. 

Many of the amphibians carrying ammunition, explo- 


Amphibians debark from landing craft on beach at Walcheren. Four-fifths of ships assisting were sunk or badly damaged. 
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sives, and rations and driven by assault engineers, were 
hit in the later flights of the landing. The region of the 
beach was strewn with mines and deeply pitted by enor- 
mous craters left by earthquake bombs of the RAF 
“heavies” when they made the breach. These made it 
very difficult for the amphibians to disperse to avoid hits 
from the shelling. The smaller amphibians, known as 
Weasels, driven by the Marines themselves and carrying 
equipment such as the radio sets — so essential for com- 
munication with the artillery miles away south of the 
Scheldt — also suffered losses. All the drivers could do 
was just stick it and wait their turn to pass through nar- 
row gaps between minefields and beach obstacles while 
the big shells burst around them. 

As the vehicles were hit, ammunition exploded and 
fierce fires flared up which had to be tackled quickly to 
prevent more extensive damage and loss. Every man 
working in this narrow, congested area, the target for 
every enemy gun that would bear, showed courage and 
determination of the highest order. Outstanding among 
them was Marine K. J. Ryalls of No. 48 Commando who 
worked continuously salvaging vehicles and ammunition, 
rescuing wounded and off-loading ammunition from blaz- 
ing vehicles that threatened to explode at any moment. 
The Canadian medical personnel — doctors and orderlies 
alike — also did magnificent work, calmly treating the 
wounded in the midst of this inferno. 


® THE BATTERY JUST NORTH OF WESTKAPELLE—W 15 
—had done a great deal of damage to the Support Squad- 
ron and the landing craft, but its time had now come. 
LtCol Eric Palmer of No. 41 Commando, with Capt Peter 
Haydon, the Salerno DSO (who was killed on the last day 
of the battle) quickly reconnoitered the battery position 
under small arms fire from its defenses, found a way 
round the flank between the floods and the dyke and 
planned an attack. Mortars engaged the enemy and put 
down a smoke screen while Capt Haydon’s troop stormed 
into ihe battery from the inland side, forcing the garri- 
son’s surrender in about half an hour’s sharp fighting. 
About 120 prisoners were taken by this rapid and bril- 
liant attack. The first of the four vital batteries was 
silenced. 

Meanwhile a squadron of Typhoons, called up by 
radio, delivered one of their paralyzing attacks on the 
Domberg battery —W 17— which, coupled with the 
continuous pounding it was receiving from the Warspite, 
reduced it to temporary quiescence. 

South of the gap No. 48 Commando passed on over the 
steep sandhills and through minefields and wire towards 
W 13. Led by Maj Derek de Stacpoole, they put in a 
quick attack. The German defenders met them with 
resolution and brought down a heavy mortar concentra- 
tion on the leading troop, killing its gallant commander 
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and many other officers and men. Here there was only a 
narrow strip of sand dunes between the sea and the 
floods, all heavily mined and wired and studded with 
concrete defense positions. Manned by determined troops 
it looked almost impregnable to frontal assault while 
there was no room for an encircling movement. 


A heavy bombardment was planned as the prelude to 
a renewed assault. HMS Roberts dropped her 15-inch 
projectiles among the German positions while the Cana- 
dian forward observation officer attached to the Marines 
called up a great concentration from the heavy and 
medium guns assembled in the area of Breskens, nine 
miles away across the broad waters of the Scheldt estu- 
ary. Then the Typhoons returned to deliver a shattering 
pin-point attack with their rockets that split one of the 
huge concrete casemates, killed the gun’s crew and put 
the gun out of action. 

The officers and NCOs of the assault troop were called 
forward to look at the ground before their attack began. 
Crawling one by one up a steep sand dune they looked 
over the top to see the black slit of the battery control 
post surmounted by a thick slab of white concrete that 
was their first objective. Even as they planned their 
attack, a heavy concentration of enemy mortar bombs 
caught them, killing or wounding almost every officer 
and senior NCO in the troop. 

Another troop had to be called forward to make the 
attack. Led by Capt Edwin Dunn they plunged forward 
under a cascade of mortar bombs over the soft sand, to 
win a foothold in the battery defenses. They were held 
up by fierce fire from heavy and light machine guns in a 
position at the far end of the battery. 

Their own ammunition was running short as supplies 
had to be manhandled forward over the dunes under 
fire. The pervasive sand got into their automatic weap- 
ons, causing jams which further limited their fire power, 
but they held on till darkness began to fall. Then Capt 
Dunn led his men forward again, attacked and captured 
the remaining casemates and living quarters till only one 
position at the far end of W 13 was still holding out. 


® THE NICHT WAS FAIRLY QUIET, disturbed only by a 
single enemy 88mm gun, firing tracer into the beach area, 
and our own artillery fire from the mainland harassing the 
Germans. Just before dawn a fighting patrol led by Capt 
Dan Flunder thrust forward to find that the Germans 
had evacuated the last position during the night. 

While 48 was at grips with W 13, No. 41 Commando 
had been making swift progress north of the gap. They 
had been joined by Belgian and Norwegian troops from 
an Allied Commando, who formed a firm base for the 
advance by establishing themselves across the approaches 
to Westkapelle. The Marines pushed on along the narrow 
sand dunes above the dyke towards the big Domburg 
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British troops advance along waterfront near Flushing while under intense fire. 


battery — W 17—still being pounded by Warspite. 
Progress was rapid for awhile, impeded only by the hard 
going and the large numbers of potentially hostile Ger- 
mans emerging from their underground shelters to sur- 
render. These were disarmed and packed off to the rear 
in large batches. The garrison of W 17, dazed by the 
Typhoons and the persistent attention of that formidable 
old lady, HMS Warspite, put up only a poor fight and 
soon surrendered to the leading troop on the dunes, while 
another troop advanced quickly along the road into 
Domburg itself. Darkness was closing in but the advance 
into the village was illuminated by the lurid glare from 
fires started by Warspite’s shells. 

Maj Peter Wood led a patrol forward beyond the town 
but the enemy had taken refuge in a belt of thick woods, 
crossed only by poor tracks which were mined. The 
ground was very difficult for a night advance against a 
numerous and well armed enemy so Major Wood decided 
it would be imprudent to pursue them further, the main 
objective having been taken. 

On the dunes beyond the battery a party of Germans 
held out stubbornly behind barbed wire and minefields 
on a high, dominating sand hill northwest of the village. 
They drove back the first attack of the Marines with a 
heavy and concentrated fire. In the darkness it was not 
possible to find a way through the wires and mines to 
renew the assault and the Marines were forced to leave 
some of their wounded on the enemy side of the wire. 
Several attempts were made to rescue them, but the 
enemy lit a large fire, which illuminated the approaches, 
and fired on the rescue parties. This pocket of resistance 
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was sealed off from the south 
and east to be dealt with 
as soon as it became light 
enough. A few Germans 
broke out of the position 
during the night and, at first 
light, the remainder with- 
drew to the north along the 
beach, under fire from our 
men who killed many of 
them as they escaped to the 
shelter of the woods. 

Dawn on D plus 1 found 
three of the big batteries 
safe in the hands of the Ma- 
rines, with Capt Flunder of 
No. 48 Commando leading 
his fighting patrol south to- 
wards the last battery—W 
11. Flunder’s men cleared 
up two small positions on 
the dunes and reached the 
outskirts of the village of 
Zouteland. Here they fought 
a brisk firefight with the Germans and had gained con- 
trol of the high dunes above the village when the garrison 
surrendered. At this point No. 47 Marine Commando, 
under LtCol C. F. Phillips, came forward and took over 
the spearhead of the advance. 

No. 47 Commando had landed in the gap on D-day 
when the shelling was at its height. Owing to a mis- 
understanding, three of the tank landing craft carrying 
the Commando and its amphibians beached on the north 
side instead of the south. One of the craft which beached 
correctly sustained a direct hit, setting the amphibians 
with their loads of ammunition and explosives ablaze. 

.Many men were killed or wounded and there were 
several large and loud explosions. One Marine was liter- 
ally blown into the sea with a broken leg. Here Marine 
F. W. Lanyon distinguished himself. Though not a 
strong swimmer he leapt into the sea to rescue his com- 
rade who was helpless and in great pain. He was able 
to drag him 200 yards to the beach, which he 
reached in a state of complete exhaustion, having swal- 
lowed a lot of water. He was taken with the man he 
rescued, to the beach dressing station established by the 
Canadian medical personnel and put to bed. When he 
came round he walked out of the dressing station clad 
only in a blanket, rejoined his troop, who fitted him out 
with clothing from a casualty and later played a gallant 
part in the subsequent assault on the battery W 11. 

There was some delay while the half of the Commando 
landed to the north were ferried over in amphibians 
across the gap through which the tide was now rushing, 
making the crossing a hazardous adventure. By the 
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middle of the afternoon the 
whole force was assembled 
in the shelter of the dunes 
just beyond the radar sta- 
tion. Casualties among the 
amphibious vehicles were 
heavy and were to cause 
considerable difficulties of 
supply. Loss of radio sets 
was also serious but casual- 
ties to personnel were com- 
paratively light considering 
the intense concentration ot 
heavy shellfire through 
which they had passed. The 
Commando stood by during 
No. 48’s attack on W 13 but 
was not called upon to assist. 
About noon next day they 
passed through Zouteland 
and pushed on to the last of 
the big batteries command- 
ing the estuary—W 11. 

In the neighborhood of W 11, the area of land between 
the sea and floods was somewhat wider than farther 
north. Below the lofty sand dunes, which here split into 
a double line, there was an extent of low-lying, wooded 
but unflooded land around the hamlet of Klein Valkenisse, 
where there was a German barracks. This area was 
isolated by a broad antitank obstacle which began in the 
dunes just north of W 11 and extended in a perimeter 
right round the big town of Flushing to the south. 

LtCol Phillips planned a double attack; one thrust with 
two troops across the antitank obstacle, which consisted 
of dragon’s teeth, mines and a broad ditch, against the 
Klein Valkenisse position; another by two troops sup- 
ported by a third along the seaward line of dunes against 
W 11 itself. A heavy artillery bombardment by massed 
guns from Breskens preceded the attack, but Typhoons 
were not available owing to the weather conditions. 

The attack across the antitank obstacle —led by Maj 
J.T.E. Vincent—was initially successful. The obstacle 
was crossed but the Marines were caught in the open 
country on the far side by a heavy concentration of 
mortar bombs that held them up with severe casualties, 
Maj Vincent himself being wounded. The attack along 
the dunes was commanded by Capt R.T. Flower, who led 
his men for nearly a mile across the soft, steep, sand 
hills, covered with thick belts of wire and minefields. 
The troop was under heavy machine gun and mortar fire 
the whole way and were also engaged by a mobile 88 
mm gun. Many fell before they could reach the defenses 
of the battery. 

Capt Flower walked about encouraging his men and 
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In the streets of Flushing, British assault troops engage in stiff fighting. 


urging them forward with almost casual disregard for the 
fire, though in full view of the enemy. A cold, strong 
wind was blowing, whipping up the sand in a stinging 
spray in the faces and eyes of the advancing Marines, 
clogging their automatic weapons, but they plodded for- 
ward, slipping and slithering in the soft heaps of sand 
until within 30 yards of the first line of defences. Here 
Capt Flower was wounded in the chest and arm by a 
German stick grenade, but, under close fire from weapons 
of all kinds, he rushed the first German weapon pit, 
killing the three men manning it with his Tommy gun. 

The Germans fought stubbornly and bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting took place. The troops following closed 
up with the leaders but suffered heavily, their com- 
manders, Capts M. G. Y. Dobson and J. D. Moys, being 
hit. The Germans counterattacked and Capt Flower and 
his men were forced back into a gulley below the first 
battery position. That indomitable officer was again hit 
by a bullet but, weak from loss of blood, he sustained the 
courage and resolution of the men by his cheerfulness. 

He was magnificently supported by SgtMaj J.P. Eng- 
land, who attacked a machine gun post alone, seizing a 
Bren from a dead man and struggling up a soft, sandy 
slope, firing from the hip as he went. He killed two of 
the defenders and the third fled. His Bren ran out of 
ammunition so he took up a German light machine gun 
to tackle another position 30 yards further on, killing 
three more Germans and taking two prisoners. 

Despite the outstanding courage with which the attack 
was conducted, it was impossible to break into the 
strongly held battery position. Night was falling and all 
the troop commanders were now casualties. Signallers 











and their wireless sets had been lost so that inter-com- 
munication broke down. The situation was confused and 
difficult in the extreme as a German position to the rear 
was still holding out obstinately, making it impossible to 
get ammunition or reinforcements forward to the isolated 
troops. 

The second-in-command, Maj Donnell, led the last re- 
maining troop of the command to an attack on his pocket 
of resistance and eliminated it, but by then it was quite 
dark. The gale was growing in force across the high, 
exposed dunes. 

The adjutant, Capt Paul Spencer, made his way for- 
ward to the three isolated troops, reorganized them and 
pulled them together into an all-round defensive perimeter 
for the night. Food, water, and ammunition was man- 
handled forward over the sandhills with infinite labour 
through the tangle of wire and maze of mines, while the 
wounded were collected and carried back. It was nearly 
midnight before the position was consolidated. In the 
early hours of the morning the Germans put in a strong 
counterattack, calling on the Marines to surrender. This 
invitation was greeted with a burst of fire, every man 
giving the enemy all he had until they were driven off 
in confusion. The ground won at such cost was held, 
providing a firm base much closer up to the defences 
for a renewed advance in the morning. 


® WHEN DAYLIGHT CAME, LtCol Phillips planned a 
fresh assault. First he asked for and obtained a most shat- 
tering artillery bombardment. The whole weight of the 
massed artillery at Breskens was brought down on the 
concrete redoubts of W 11 with devastating effect. The 
forward observation officers in their advanced positions 
could see the flash of our guns far away across the broad 
waters of the Scheldt, the shell burst on the enemy posi- 
tions, and the Marines advancing to the attack. 

Maj Donnell covered the left flank by attacking the 
Klein Valkenisse position, which quickly surrendered, 
while Capt Dan Flunder brought forward a troop of 
No. 48 Commando to clear the inland line of dunes and 
support with their fire 47’s main attack. Capt Flunder 
worked his men forward into such a position that with 
their Brens they could enfilade the enemy opposing the 
other Commando’s advance. Thus supported, No. 47 Com- 
mando again went across the bare slopes of the dunes to 
storm the concrete bunkers of the battery. The Germans 
fought desparately and succeeded in checking the attack 
with a withering fire from their machine guns and 
mortars. Capt Spencer went to coordinate the attacking 
troops. He collected a party of Marines and led them 
in a bayonet charge up a steep sand slope and into the 
main positions. This attack broke into one of the main 
gun emplacements, whence Capt Spencer pressed on 
through a maze of communication trenches and under- 
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ground passages until, in 45 minutes, the whole battery 
was in their hands. 

Once more he was splendidly supported by SgtMaj 
England. When under fire from a concrete pillbox— 
called “The Umbrella” from its shape—and another 
weapon pit, England threw a smoke grenade to blind the 
machine gunners while he attacked the weapons pit him- 
self. Killing or capturing the defenders, he pushed on 
through a network of trenches and tunnels driving the 
enemy before him. 

In face of this fierce attack and dazed by the terrific 
shelling—many of the prisoners were half crazed, the 
pupils of their eyes dilated till the whites were invisible— 
the German resistance cracked. The Marines prevailed 
on captured officers to summon their men still holding 
out in deep bunkers to lay down their arms. The advance 
swept forward irresistibly. Slight opposition was en- 
countered from a small battery position beyond W 11 
but, after a face-saving demonstration, the German com- 
mander surrendered with two other officers and 180 men. 
As dusk was gathering the Marines hastened on over the 
intervening distance to the edge of the second gap which 
the RAF had blown just north of Flushing. On the far 
side they could make out the green berets of No. 4 Army 
Commando. 

This fine unit had landed at Fushing in the early hours 
of November 1 under a tremendous artillery barrage. 
Moving with extraordinary speed, they swept through the 
streets of the old town before the enemy could recover 
from the nerve-shattering effect of this shelling—one of 
the most intense of the whole war—seizing control of 
two bottlenecks that led from the old town to the new. 
They sealed off many of the large German garrison in 
the shelters where they had taken refuge. In the bridge- 
head thus seized, 155 Lowland Brigade had landed, 
cleared the remainder of the town and attacked the strip 
of dyke running northwest towards the second gap. 
This Brigade then advanced in the direction of Middel- 
burg, the island’s capital, while No. 4 Commando marched 
out to join up with the Marines. Even as they marched 
along the dyke they saw out at sea the grey shapes of 
the Navy’s minesweepers as they closed in to clear the 
channel. 

With this link-up the battle of the dyke was decided. 
There was a good deal of fighting still left to do up to the 
north beyond Domburg, where No. 41 Commando lost 
many good men. But the issue was beyond doubt and the 
sea-road to Antwerp was open. The minesweepers went 
in and, after them, the great convoys of merchantmen 
to fill the miles of deserted docks with business for the 
first time since 1940. Through Antwerp and the channels 
of Scheldt poured in that great mass of armour and 
supplies that built up the irresistible striking power of 
the Allied Armies for the Battle of the Rhine. US@#MC 
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In Brief 





Deadline for most World War Il veterans to 
start GI Bill courses of education and training un- 
der the Veterans Administration is 25 July 1951. 
Therefore, except for those persons discharged after 
25 July 1947, those wishing to receive educational 
benefits under this law must do so before this com- 
ing summer’s cut-off date. Persons discharged after 
25 July 1947 have four years in which they may be- 
gin some form of GI Bill training. All training 
must be completed by July 1956, however. The term 
veteran includes officers who served during World 
War II, and the term discharge is interpreted 
broadly to include retired. An officer who retired 
1 July 1948 has until 30 June 1952 to begin train- 
ing which must be completed by 25 July 1956. 


Luminescent packaging tape has been developed 
for use in blackout areas. Seen easily from a dis- 
tance of several feet, it will be used to seal and 
mark boxes and containers so that they can be 
identified readily in the dark. In order to instill 
toughness, abrasion and chemical resistence, flexi- 
bility in hot or cold weather, and to insure a mois- 
ture proof coating for the luminescent pigment, a 
plasticol made from paste resin will be used. The 
top layer is a clear two-mil film under which is the 
pigmented luminescent layer, then the base coats. 
The fabric will be in rolls four inches wide. The 
adhesive is protected while not in use by a cover- 
ing which is easily removed. 


College students may now apply for Naval Re- 
serve commissions 120 days prior to graduation 
and receipt of a degree. In the past, applicants for 
inactive duty commissions were required to have 
degrees before making application. Students apply- 
ing for active duty commissions were limited to 
filing requests 60 days before graduation. Educa- 
tional requirements for General Line reserve com- 
missions have been eased. Six hours of physics is 
no longer a requirement. Mathematics through 
trigonometry, if completed in an accredited college, 
university, or secondary school will suffice. Former- 
ly 12 hours of mathematics were required. Appli- 
cants for commissions who have received Selective 
Service orders for pre-induction physicals must be 
actually attending school and be considered under 
educational postponement. 





Marine Air Reserve Fighter Squadron—541 of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is the first unit to win the 
“Pete” Ross Safety Trophy, topping 29 other such 
Marine Reserve squadrons across the country in 
flight safety. Presentation of the gold and silver 
cup was made by BrigGen Clayton C. Jerome, As- 
sistant Commandant of the Marine Corps for Air, 
to unit commander Maj John H. McEniry, Jr., who 
practices law between unit meetings. Flying F8F 
“Hellcats” the men of the Alabama squadron did 
not have a single accident during 1950. Pictured 
here are some of the crew members who were re- 
sponsible for keeping the planes in top flying shape. 


Enlisted and officer personnel are now accorded 
the .same per-mile allowances during travel, as of 
1 April 1951, under the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949. Travel pay for enlisted has been increased 
from three to six cents per mile while pay for off- 
cers has decreased from eight to six. The Maximum 
per diem allowances now available to military per- 
sonnel have been raised from seven dollars to nine 
dollars. 


Over 160 warships are being either refitted, con- 
verted, built, or about to be built, as part of 
Britain’s defense rearmament program. Now under 
construction are: two fleet aircraft carriers, seven 
light fleet carriers, three cruisers, and eight de- 
stroyers. Also planned are: four antisubmarine 
frigates, 25 minesweepers, and two motor torpedo 
boats. In addition, 111 ships of the Reserve Fleet 
are being brought up to date. According to a 
British correspondent, their Naval experts are pre- 
They 


paring for submarine and mine warfare. 
feel that big-ship battles are unlikely. 
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A television history of the United States Navy, 
including the Marine Corps, from the period just 
before World War II until the present, will be pro- 
duced by NBC in cooperation with the Department 
of the Navy, it has been announced. The series, 
first of its kind in television’s short career, will em- 
ploy official films of every major action from the 
shelling of the USS Panay in China waters in 1937 
to the recent action in Korea. The series is based 
primarily on Capt Samuel E. Morison’s History of 
U.S. Naval Operations, World War II. It is sched- 
uled to start late in 1951. 


The Fourth Annual All-Marine Corps Track Meet 
will be held June 8 and 9 at the Marine Barracks, 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, California. 
The meet will be conducted as an individual affair. 
Points will not be computed for the purpose of de- 
termining any post or station as winner. All officers 
and enlisted personnel on active duty, including 
Naval personnel permanently attached to Marine 
activities, are eligible to participate. 


British “Canberra” B-2, twin-jet light bomber 
now in production for the Royal Air Force is pic- 
tured during recent flight tests near Baltimore, 
Maryland. A night-intruder version of this plane, 
designated the B-57A, will be built in this country 
for the Air Force. Designed for high-speed, high- 
altitude flight, the Canberra is equally effective at 
low altitudes in support of ground troops. The 
Brtish version is powered by two Rolls-Royce turbo- 
jet engines rated at 6000 pounds of thrust each. 
The plane is 65.5 feet long and has a wingspan of 


64 feet. 
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Newest Waikie-Talkie radio set is shown beside 
its predecessor, used in World War II. The present 
model is about half the weight and bulk of the older 
set. Through the use of miniature parts, the new 
Walkie-Talkie weighs only about 25 pounds. It is 
16 inches high, nine inches wide, and three inches 
deep. It has a normal range of about three miles, 
but with a 10-foot antenna, its range is up to five 
miles. It is a battery-operated receiver-transmitter 
in a single unit. This is one of an FM group de- 
signed to provide communications at the combat 
level. 


Specifications for the Korean Service Ribbon 
have been announced. Personnel eligible for this 
ribbon must have served 30 consecutive or 60 non- 
consecutive days in the territorial limits of Korea 
or its adjacent waters between 27 June 1950 and 
some terminal date to be announced later. Along 
with the ribbon, bronze stars may be awarded for 
each campaign and a bronze arrowhead for par- 
ticipation in a parachute jump, glider landing, or 
assault landing within the territorial limits of 
Korea. 
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By Col Rathvon McC. Tompkins 





Britain’s Field Marshal Montgomery had convinced Gen Eisenhower that a knife-like thrust through Holland into 
the industrial heart of Germany would be of more value to the Allied offensive in mid-1944 than any broad front advance. 
The XXXth Corps was to race up the single main highway from the Meuse-Escaut Canal through Eindhoven, Vechel, 
Grave, Nijmegen, and cross the Rhine at Arnhem. The British 1st Airborne Division had been assigned the task of tak- 
ing and holding the Highway Bridge at Arnhem until the XXXth Corps could arrive. Success might mean an early end 
to the war. Operational plans were sound but unexpected factors spelled disaster from the start: too few planes were 
available to drop the entire division at one time—they had to go in understrength; a large enemy Panzer force, unde- 
tected by intelligence, was near Arnhem; communications failed. Although the initial attack on the bridge was uncoordi- 
nated, LtCol Frost's 2d Battalion of the Ist Brigade captured the important crossing. However, counterattacking Panzer 
units made their position precarious. Where was the remainder of the Ist Airborne Division? 


® DvE To THE SCARCITY OF PLANES only the first Para- 
chute Brigade and a portion of the 1st Airlanding Brigade 
could be brought in on the first lift on D-day which was 
the 17th of September. You know what happened to the 
parachutists, so let’s turn our attention to the fortunes 
of the others. 

In the intial lift, the lst Airlanding Brigade brought 
their Brigade Headquarters, the 7th Battalion of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and the 2d Battalion 
(less “B” and “D” Companies) of the South Stafford- 
shire Regiment. The other battalion of the Brigade, the 
Ist Battalion of the Border Regiment, together with the 
two companies of the South Staffs, were to come in with 
the second lift on the morning of D plus 1. 

By 1:30 Sunday afternoon, this understrength 1st Air- 
landing Brigade had cleared their gliders and taken over 
the protection of the drop and landing zones so that the 
second lift, due in the next morning, could have a covered 
landing. These landing areas had to be securely held, of 
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course, but had it been possible to bring in simultaneously 
the whole of the Ist British Airborne Division on the 
first day, rather than in two trips on successive days, it 
might have been just the little bit extra that was necessary 
to change the outcome of the battle of Arnhem. And 
had Arnhem’s ending been different, the whole course of 
the war in Europe might have been changed. What if 
VE Day had come at the end of 1944 instead of the 
spring of 1945? Remember that in the fall of 1944 
the Russians were still fighting up on the Baltic and the 
autumn campaign there ended with the Russians going 
on the defensive after the battles of 22-25 October 
around Angerburg and Darmeken on the River Angerapp. 
If the western Allies alone had been the ones to enter 
Germany as a victorious army, might not the present 
history of the world have been changed? But there just 
weren't enough planes to lift the whole division on the 
fateful first day, so someone had to be left to guard the 
landing zones for subsequent arrivals. 

Throughout the night hours of 17-18 September the Ist 
Airlanding Brigade held a protective cordon around the 
designated areas and beat off sporadic German attempts. 
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at interference. The sounds of fighting could be heard 
in the direction of Arnhem, but no one had a really clear 
picture of what was happening there other than the fact 
that the 2d Battalion of the 1st Parachute Brigade held 
the north end of the main bridge and the other two 
battalions of their brigade were trying to get through to 
them. 

Monday the 18th dawned clear and sunny over Arnhem 
and the men of the Ist British Airborne Division looked 
up approvingly at the cloudless skies—it meant good 
flying weather and the second lift with the balance of 
the division’s fighting strength was due in at 10 a.m. 
Things looked so favorable, in fact, that at 9:45 the 2d 
Battalion of the South Staffs was relieved from their 
guard duties on the landing zones and ordered into 
Arnhem to reinforce Frost at the bridge; as soon as their 
other two companies arrived they would be sent along 
after them. This was a change from the original plan 
which called for the entire lst Airlanding Brigade to 
form a defensive perimeter around the western outskirts 
of the town, but it was becoming clear that the Ist 
Parachute Brigade was in difficulties and needed help. 
The long hours dragged on one after another and still 
there was no sign of that all-important second lift. Late 
in the morning planes were heard in the distance and 
preparations were made to signal them in. To the con- 
siderable annoyance of all hands the planes proved to 
be German Me 109s which came diving in over the tree- 
tops and strafed the landing zones. Other than to set a 
few empty gliders on fire they did relatively little damage, 
but it was an unwelcome and faintly ominous incident. 

Eleven o’clock became 12 o’clock and then 1 o’clock, 
and still the sky was empty of the transport planes which 
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should have come in hours ago. The men fighting on 
the ground kept looking into the cloudless skies and 
wondering what had happened. German strength was 
building up terribly rapidly and the British strength was 
wasting. Where was the rest of the division? Why 
didn’t they come to help? 

The weather over Arnhem might have been all a man 
could wish for, but the weather over the departure air- 
fields in England was a blanket of heavy fog, reducing 
the visibility to zero, and halting all operations as 
effectively as if the Germans had ordered it. There was 
nothing anyone could do about the weather, except wait 
and hope it would lift enough to allow the planes to get 
off. Looking back on it you might say this bad flying 
weather was another portent of things to come, for from 
this point on the weather was to be so poor that on some 
days no close support or resupply missions could be 
flown. 

After hours of agonized waiting, conditions improved 
enough to allow the aircraft to take off and at 13 
minutes past 2 o’clock on the afternoon of D plus 1 
(Monday the 18th of September) the second lift began 
landing in the fields to the west of Arnhem. This 
second lift contained the balance of the Ist Airlanding 
Brigade, that is, “B” and “D’” Companies of the 2d 
Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment and the 
Ist Battalion of the Border Regiment, together with the 
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4th Parachute Brigade (10th, 11th, and 156th Parachute 
Battalions). 

By this time it was evident to Brig Hicks, acting 
in command of the division, that things were in a 
desperate state in Arnhem. His available information 
indicated the 2d Battalion of the lst Parachute Brigade 
was holding doggedly to the north end of the main 
bridge while the other two battalions of that brigade were 
being cut’ to pieces in the streets and suburbs of the 
town. He therefore ordered the two companies (“B” 
and “D”) of the South Staffs and the 11th Parachute 
Battalion of the 4th Parachute Brigade to reinforce Frost 
without delay and regardless of the cost. 

It was almost 8 p.m. when the South Staffs, together 
with Dobie’s “R” Company which they had picked up 
on the way, fought their way through the western out- 
skirts of Arnhem and so came to St Elizabeth’s Hospital 
where the remnants of the lst Parachute Battalion were 
planning their night attack to get to Frost at the bridge. 
Shortly before midnight the 11th Parachute Battalion of 
the 4th Parachute Brigade reached the hospital and 
joined Dobie and the others. You will remember that in 
the early morning hours of Tuesday the 19th of Sep- 
tember (D plus 2) Dobie, commanding this mixed bag 
of troops, made his final desperate effort to win through 
to the hard-pressed 2d Battalion. His plan called for the 
lst Battalion to attack on the right along the riverbank, 
the South Staffs on the left astride the main road (the 
Utrechtsche Weg), and the 11th Parachute Battalion 
to follow along in the rear of Dobie’s Ist Battalion. 


By 6:30 on the morning of D plus 2 the leading el- 
ements of the South Staffs had worked their way some 
400 yards deeper into the town and had taken a building 
which is properly designated as the Municipal Museum, 
but which the paratroopers called the “Monastery.” 
Beyond this point the South Staffs could not advance 
and here they held their position in the face of one 
furious attack after another. The 11th Parachute Bat- 
talion tried repeatedly to put in a counterattack against 
the high ground to the south of the railway line to 
relieve the pressure on the South Staffs. Their efforts 
failed only after “R” and “T” Companies had been re- 
duced to a total of 14 men. 

Finally the sheer weight of the enemy’s attacks began 
to have its effect and the South Staffs were forced out 
of the houses and into the open. The Germans turned 
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the heavy tanks loose to hunt down these arrogant 
Englishmen who dared so greatly—after all, was not 
Arnhem the headquarters of Artur Seyss-Inquart, Reich 
Commissioner for the whole of The Netherlands? The 
tanks went nosing down the broken streets and the 
paratroopers went out to fight them with sticky bombs 
and PIATs'—not much of a weapon to attack an armored 
monster weighing well over 40 tons. But those airborne 
men fought the tanks on their own ground and at great 
costs managed to set some of them on fire. It was a 
deadly game of hide-and-seek in which it was inevitable 
that the lightly armed British would lose. Lose they did, 
but in losing they extracted a good fat price in terms 
of German men and equipment before they were smashed 
into a bloody rubble of dust and human flesh. It was 
in this way the 2d Battalion of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment and the 11th Battalion of the 4th Parachute 
Brigade failed to bring help to the men fighting on the 
north end of the highway bridge that crosses the lower 
Rhine at Arnhem. 


® BAcK AT THE LANDING ZONES the Ist Airlanding Bri- 
gade was modifying the original plan for establishing a 
defensive perimeter on the western outskirts of Arnhem, 
since it was now minus the battalion of the South 
Staffs. It was decided that the 7th Battalion of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers would hold a line astride 
the road running northeast to southwest along the high 
ground from Hoog Erf to the railway, the Battalion 
glider pilots would take over the next bit of ground on 
their right, and the 1st Battalion of the Border Regiment 
would extend from the glider pilots’ sector to Heveadrop. 
After a false start or two the Brigade started moving 
out at 8 o’clock on the evening of D plus 1 to take up 
their new positions. The Brigade Headquarters mean- 
while was established in the Bilderberg Hotel which was 
notable on the following counts: (1) It was an obvious 
artillery or mortar target; (2) it was in the front lines; 
and (3) it was composed almost entirely of glass. How- 
ever, it was by far and away the most luxurious build- 
ing in the entire area and quite in the best Brigade 
tradition, even though the next morning it was decided 
to move elsewhere. 

The Brigade’s assigned area was centered on the high 
ground to the northeast of Johanna Hoeve and it was 
with considerable difficulty that the units finally got into 
position around midnight. They held their ground dur- 
ing the night and on the afternoon of D plus 2 they 
were joined by some Polish antitank units which had 
arrived by gliders near Wolfhezen in the third lift. Since 
the Poles landed squarely in the middle of a brisk fire 


1Projector Infantry Anti-Tank, British equivalent of our Ba- 
zooka. 











fight it is understandable that they suffered some heavy 
casualties. It is equally understandable that, as soon 
as they cleared their gliders, they seized their weapons 
and shot at anything that moved, regardless of the color 
of the uniform. It took considerable effort to get them 
to subside sufficiently to join up with their allies and 
concentrate their attentions on the Germans. 

The enemy evidently was very sensitive about the 
terrain around Hoog Erf and the British designs on it; 
his reaction was immediate and bitter and the counter- 
attacks were well supported with every weapon that the 
Germans could bring to bear. The Airlanding Brigade 
was reduced to some 300 men but was still standing fast 
when orders were received from Division to withdraw 
to a new position just south of the railway. The Ger- 
mans were infiltrating everywhere and it was feared the 
Brigade was in grave danger of being completely cut off. 


@ WHILE THIS WAS GOING ON, the 4th Parachute Bri- 
gade (less the 11th Battalion which had been sent off on 
arrival to reinforce the Ist Brigade in Arnhem) was 
ordered to secure the high ground which lies to the north 
of Wolfhazen where Dobie’s Ist Battalion had had such 
a bad time on the afternoon of the first day. It was 
the same story all over again for the 4th Parachute 
Brigade. The priceless asset of surprise was gone and 
the Germans, reacting quickly from their initial upset, 
had been reinforced. The bad weather over England on 
the morning of D plus 1 had delayed the arrival of the 
second lift by some five hours and the enemy had made 
the most of this unexpected respite. The 4th Parachute 
Brigade tried unsuccessfully to drive the Germans out 
and took many casualties for their efforts. By the after- 
noon of D plus 2 (Tuesday, 19 September) it was ob- 
vious that the original intention of forming a defensive 
perimeter around the outskirts of Arnhem was not with- 
in the capabilities of the troops available, though there 
was much bickering and skirmishing and men died 
violently in the woods and fields dotting the neat, well- 
tended countryside. Brig MHackett’s 4th Parachute 
Brigade was therefore ordered to disengage from the 
enemy and take up new positions on the high ground 
between Oosterbeek and Arnhem. But how does one 
“disengage” when it’s a fight for existence with both 
sides tearing their guts out? The Brigade tried to carry 
out the order and was badly cut up for its temerity 
in attempting a disengagement under the conditions that 
were prevailing just then to the north and west of 
Arnhem. By Wednesday evening they were down to 
about 250 men—and the Germans were still attacking. 
Eventually the survivors, numbering some 150 men, 
fought their way into the defensive position the Division 
had established near Oosterbeek. 

The impossibility of holding the planned defensive 
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perimeter around the outskirts of Arnhem caused an 
unforeseen tragedy, or series of tragedies if you like, in 
the grim show taking place along the banks of the lower 
Rhine. Whenever the bad flying weather permitted, the 
scheduled resupply aircraft came in to drop their crucial 
loads of ammunition, food weapons, and all the other 
things that the tired troops fighting on the ground 
needed so badly. But the British had been unable to 
take up their intended positions on the outskirts of 
Arnhem and the Germans occupied them now. The 
radio nets weren’t functioning and there was no way to 
get word back about the change in dispositions. The 
transport pilots drove the resupply planes straight into 
the flaming carpet of flak to insure that the precious cargo 
containers would be dropped precisely at the right spot. 
The stuff was dropped at the right spot all right, but the 
paratroopers weren't there and the signal panels they laid 
out on the ground weren’t being read. it was a frighten- 
ing sight to watch these slow, unarmored planes, some of 
them in flames, never wavering on their run-in through a 
sky black with the oily smoke of exploding antiaircraft 
shells, make their drop with cold-blooded accuracy—and 
then crash and burn. 

With dwindling supplies and mounting casualties, the 
boneweary paratroopers continued to fight on. There 
were no more troops in the Ist British Airborne Division 
that could be used to reinforce Frost at the bridge. The 
other two battalions of his brigade were fighting for their 
lives in the streets and houses and step by step were 
being forced out of the town. The South Staffordshires 
and the 11th Parachute Battalion were in the same fix. 
The balance of the Ist Airlanding Brigade, as we have 
just seen, was holding a precarious position south of the 
railway line, while the 4th Parachute Brigade—or what 
was left of it—had been pulled back to the vicinity of 
Oosterbeek where the division was regrouping. Reluc- 
tantly the inescapable fact was recognized: insofar as 
the Ist British Airborne Division was concerned, there 
was no longer any chance of getting reinforcements into 
Arnhem. The pressure from the attacking Germans was 
increasing hour by hour. The enemy was using tanks, 
half-tracks, armored cars, antiaircraft guns, and field 
artillery in an all-out effort to crush the paratroopers be- 
fore help could reach them from the south. The Eng- 
lish lashed back, but their ranks were melting like a 
spring snow under a hot sun. 
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had been supporting the at- 
tack continued to burn brisk- 
ly and throw a flickering un- 
certain light across the 
broken buildings. 
Darkness was hardly com- 
2 plete when the enemy began 
eae pumping incendiary shells 
into the buildings occupied 
by the airborne soldiers; 
sii { simultaneously he sent in 





\ another attack, this time 
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from his position at the 
south end of the bridge— 
and once again he was 
turned back. Throughout 
this whole first day, and con- 
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® Wuat apout Frost, alone at the bridge all this time 
with his 2d Battalion of the Ist Parachute Brigade? 
During that first night his “B” Company, together with 
odds and ends of other units, came into his position at 
the north end of the highway bridge so that at dawn on 
D plus 1 (Monday, September 18th) he had perhaps 600- 
700 men in his force. They were an odd lot and in- 
cluded the Brigade Headquarters, the Brigade Defense 
Platoon, his own 2d Battalion (less “C’” Company who 
had gone to ground in the Hotel Haarhuis), a platoon 
of Royal Engineers, some antitank gunners from the 
Royal Artillery with a couple of six-pounders, and about 
a platoon and a half from “C” Company of the 3d Battal- 
ion. Not much of a force to hold a division objective, 
but they did just that as you will see. 

Bright and early Monday morning the Germans at 
the south end of the bridge tried to force a passage for 
some armored fighting vehicles that they had collected 
during the previous night. They remained wonderfully 
stubborn about this effort and did not give up until they 
had lost 10 half-tracks and armored cars to British fire. 
By late afternoon the enemy had recovered his composure 
sufficiently to send in a strong attack from the east of 
the area held by the 2d Battalion. The German infantry 
was supported by the fire from heavy mortars and two 
medium tanks. The fighting became very intimate and 
personal as the paratroopers stalked the Germans from 
house to house and room to room and were themselves 
stalked in turn. Daylight was blurring into night before 
the enemy was finally beaten off and the battalion could 
re-establish their defenses. The two German tanks that 
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guns. The Germans’ plan 
was to set on fire and destroy the buildings held so 
tenaciously and then kill the defenders when they were 
forced out into the open. 

Tuesday morning (September 19th) was a repetition 
of the day before. Accompanied by the everlasting shell- 
ing and mortaring, the attacks from the east increased 
and every effort was made to infiltrate the paratroopers’ 
position. Around noon on this third day of the fight, five 
enemy tanks took station on the south side of the river 
and began slamming shells into the key houses on the 
opposite side. Frost’s antitank gunners bagged two of 
them with their six-pounder and the other tanks retired 
to cover to consider the matter. 

All during the dreary afternoon and far into the night 
the Germans, accompanied by tanks and armored cars, 
hammered away at the British. The enemy by now had 
occupied all the houses immediately surrounding the 2d 
Battalion’s position so that it was under heavy and con- 
tinuous automatic fire. Frost’s people could do little but 
grit their teeth and hang on because their ammunition 
was almost all gone and there wasn’t any resupply. 
But whenever the Germans ventured in too close, or 
whenever a Tiger tank was so indiscreet as to come 
within range, there was always someone on hand to deal 
with such fatal foolishness. 

The attacks from the east continued throughout the 
next day, Wednesday the 20th, and began to have their 
effect on the hardpressed 2d Battalion. As the houses 
were burned over their heads, they dug weapon pits in 
the gardens surrounding the flaming buildings. The 
tanks began to nose in closer and fired into the foxholes 











with their main armament. The English fought the tanks 
with gammon bombs and hand grenades. Because of 
the continual German machine gun fire sweeping and 
searching through the area, the antitank crews could no 
longer man their guns—although men died trying. This 
indomitable stand must have thrown the enemy into a bit 
of a panic. Although the bridge was as essential to them 
as it was to the British, the Germans now sent out a 
party from the south end of the bridge to emplace demo- 
lition charges on the span so that they might blow it up. 
A lieutenant with a detachment of angry paratroopers 
drove them off with a bayonet charge and tore the ex- 
plosives out of the girders. The bridge remained intact. 

The little party of Royal Signals and Army Service 
Corps troops that had been holding the eastern perim- 
eter were burned out of the houses one by one and forced 
back beyond the end of the bridge. Frost’s people now 
held the six houses just to the northwest of the town end 
of the bridge and commanding the approaches to it. It 
was on this day that Division had to notify these stout- 


hearted men that there was now no chance of getting help’ 


to them from Arnhem; any reinforcements would have 
to be furnished by the ground formations coming up 


from the south. 


® As THE AFTERNOON WORE ON, the problem of caring 
for the wounded became increasingly difficult. There were 
approximately 280 men being tended by the two medical 
officers in the cellar of the house in which Frost had 
established his command post. Most of the buildings 
being used by the British were burning and at 8:00 p.m., 
the Germans succeeded in setting fire to the headquarters 
as well. The wounded were carried next door, but before 
the evacuation was completed the new shelter was also 
in flames. There was no longer any place to put the 
wounded. LtCol Frost, badly wounded himself, ordered 
the headquarters group to move out of the building and 
then surrendered the wounded to the Germans. The 
enemy rescued them from the flaming building quickly 
enough, but took advantage of the general confusion to 
infiltrate into the gardens. 

There were now only about 140 men left who could 
handle their weapons and some of these were wounded; 
during the night this little group was to suffer another 
50-60 casualties. It is proper to note that even at this 
time, when the Englishmen were vastly outnumbered, 
virtually out of ammunition, subjected to an endless and 
merciless hail of high explosive—in spite of all this, the 
Germans did not dare to rush the position. The men 
in the red berets of the Airborne Division, so long as 
even a few breathed, were dangerous. 

At five o’clock the next morning, Thursday the 21st of 
September, the remaining fragment of Frost’s audacious 
command, numbering something less than 100 obstinate 
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men, laid on an attack aimed at recapturing some of the 
houses at the north end of the bridge. The attack failed. 
They fought on as individuals, but their foothold in 
Arnhem no longer existed. The whole lst British Air- 
borne Division had been expected to hold the bridge for 
not more than 48 hours. This one battalion had held 
it alone for almost twice that long, in spite of everything 
good German troops could do to prevent it. 

The survivors of the desperate fighting of the last five 
days in and around Arnhem were now grouped in a 
defensive perimeter around Hariestein and the suburb of 
Oosterbeek and just a mile and a half to the west of the 
bloody Den Brink. Here the remnants of a proud air- 
borne division dug themselves in, determined to hold 
their shallow bridgehead on the north bank of the Rhine. 
The river was at their backs and the Germans surrounded 
them on three sides. Under constant and increasingly 
heavy bombardment the paratroopers remained stead- 
fast, although the shortage of ammunition was becoming 
more and more acute. Division headquarters was estab- 
lished in the Hartestein Hotel, standing in what once 
must have been a pretty little park. It was here, in the 
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midst of a particularly trying enemy artillery and mortar 
barrage, the division intelligence officer, writing up 
Intelligence Summary No. 3, added the following con- 
clusion under the heading of “Enemy Intentions”: “With 
the advance of our armour continuing across the intact 
Nijmegen bridge, it is to be expected that the enemy 
will draw in force on the Arnhem flank in order to be 
able to disengage them as our bridgehead is reinforced; 
meanwhile, he is likely to shoot off his available mortar 
and heavy ammunition in our direction, a process which 
at the moment appears to be in full swing.” A heavy 
spray of plaster dust and tinkling glass announced a 
direct hit somewhere upstairs as he read over what he 
had written and then added a careful signature: “C.P. 
Scott-Malden, Capt (for major GSO-2) 1 Abn Div.” 
Putting away his papers he stepped outside to inspect 
the tennis courts which were being used as a stockade 
for the German prisoners, who now numbered about 250 
or more. This figure included, of all people, a Jap 
civilian taken in Arnhem, possibly the only Japanese to 
be captured during action in the entire war in Europe. 
The prisoners, on the same scanty rations as the British, 
took a dim view of the lack of food and heavy shelling 
to which the perimeter was being subjected. They were 
beginning to direct some very old-fashioned looks at their 
captors and mutter about the Geneva Conventions. 


® SLOWLY THE GERMANS CLOSED IN on the airborne 
troopers until they were constricted into an area measur- 
ing some 1000 to 1500 yards. Tiger tanks and 88mm self- 
propelled guns crawled in closer to fire point-blank at 
these crazy Englishmen who would not surrender, though 
they were cajoled to do so by an invisible sage with a 
sound truck and amplifier hidden in the brush. Some- 
one with a nice eye for distance heaved a hand grenade 
in the speaker’s direction and the metallic advice ceased 
abruptly. 

Exhausted, dirty, and hungry, under constant shellfire, 
with increasing casualties and dwindling supplies, the 
paratroopers fought and waited for the help from some- 
where south of the lower Rhine. What had happened 
to the XXXth Corps, with the Guards’ Armored Livision 
leading, that was to spearhead the Second Army’s attack 
down the road which leads from Meuse-Escaut Canal 
through Eindhoven and Nijmegen and so to Arnhem? 
It was D plus 5, and unless they came soon there wouldn’t 
be anything left of the lst British Airborne Division. 
There were now between 15,000-20,000 German troops 
in the general Arnhem area. 

Five days before, on Sunday the 17th of September, 
the XXXth Corps had broken out of its bridgehead on 
the Meuse-Escaut Canal, in spite of fanatical German 


“Ist British Airborne Division After Action Report, Opn 
Market. 
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resistance, preceded by a terrific artillery barrage. 
Twice the barrage had to be called back because the 
leading elements, fighting viciously for every foot of 
their advance, could not keep pace with it. But the third 
time they cracked the German defenses and the show 
was on the road. By nightfall the tanks had gone roar- 
ing through Walkenswald and at 6:30 the next evening 
the Guards Armored Division had’ reached Eindhoven; 
30 minutes later saw them in Zon, where the Germans 
had managed to blow the bridge on D-day. The 
engineers, in spite of much enemy interference, erected a 
Bailey bridge over the crossing and at 6:45 on the morn- 
ing of the 19th the tanks were rolling north again. They 
passed Vechel, at 8:30 crossed the Maas River (800 feet 
wide here at Grave), then the Maas-Waal Canal, and 
by late afternoon of the same day were in Nijmegen it- 
self. The 82d (US) Airborne Division had done their 
job well, but the 1200-foot highway bridge crossing the 
Waal River at Nijmegen was still in enemy hands. 


@® THe GERMANS HAD TAKEN UP POSITIONS in the houses 
near the south end of the bridge and established a strong 
point in the old stone fort near the square while cleverly 
emplaced antitank guns dominated all the approaches. 
Throughout the remainder of the 19th, the whole of the 
night, and into the next day the Americans and British 
fought in vain to force the bridge. Finally the 504th 
Regimental Combat Team of the 82d Division was or- 
dered to cross the river in assault boats and establish 
themselves on the far bank of the Maas, which is some 
850 feet wide at this point and deep enough to carry 
ships from the estuary ports of the Netherlands up to 
the Ruhr areas. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th of Sep- 
tember the Americans began their crossing. In order to 
give them some kind of protection for the movement, the 
limited artillery support available was augmented with 
intense fire on the far bank by the Irish Guards’ tanks, 
which also attempted to lay a smoke screen. Owing to 
the brisk breeze the smoke dissipated rapidly and so the 
entire operation was carried out in full view of the enemy. 
On approaching the far side the assaulting troops were 
met with a murderous storm of fire. Casualties were 
very heavy and only a few of the leading wave reached 
the enemy side of the river, some of them in boats and 
some swimming. Despite the Germans’ most violent 
efforts the paratroopers made good their foothold and 
a small bridgehead 700 yards long and a 100 yards deep 
was maintained until the arrival of the follow-up waves, 
some of whom swam the river. (LtGen Horrocks, com- 
manding XXXth Corps, witnessed this whole effort and 
characterized it as the most gallant action he had seen 
in the war.) By 6:00 p.m. this force had moved east 
out of their little bridgehead towards the northern end 











Leading elements of a British armored column cross Waal 
River bridge at Nijmegen, Holland, 21 September 1944. 


of the big Nijmegen road bridge. The ferrying across 
the antitank guns, supplies, and equipment was carried 
out successfully by the 615th Field Squadron Royal 
Engineers. 

Approximately 45 minutes later a report was received 
by the Grenadier Guards that the American flag could 
be seen on the far side of the bridge. This subsequently 
turned out to be the railway bridge, which lies a little 
to the west, but it served as a signal for the Grenadiers, 
who then were fighting on the approaches to the road 
bridge, to make a rush for it. By 7:30 p.m. tanks and 
infantry of the Grenadiers, along with some antitank 
guns and engineers, had crossed the main span and joined 
the U.S. troops on the other side. The position was soon 
strengthened by tanks and infantry from the Irish Guards 
and by 8:15 a close bridgehead had heen firmly estab- 
lished. 

Sporadic fighting on both banks, as well as on the 
bridge itself, continued far into the night. SS troops had 
tied themselves to the girders of the main span and fired 
at the sappers who were hurriedly removing the ample 
supply of demolition charges which, mysteriously, had 
never been fired. Underneath the roadway, in the piers 
themselves, 80 German soldiers were taken from their 
hiding places in the demolition chambers. 

In this fashion one of the most important bridges in 
Europe had been captured intact in the face of savage 
resistance by a very determined enemy. But it was now 
late on the evening of D plus 3 and on this date in 
Arnhem, 11 miles to the north, Frost’s battalion had been 
reduced to about 140 weary men who were to lose over 
a third of their number during the coming night. 

The VIIIth and the XIIth Corps on the flanks had 
been unable to keep pace with the XXXth Corps in the 
center and had fallen well to the rear. The enemy was 
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fighting sturdily while defending every important town 
and village and refusing to give ground unless pushed 
out. This, coupled with the lack of roads, the demolished 
bridges over the numerous waterways and canals, and 
the restricted areas suitable for deployment, had made 
the role of the flank guards extremely difficult. Thus 
the protection of the long narrow carridor stretching for 
53 miles from the Meuse-Escaut Canal to Nijmegen was 
wonderfully vulnerable to enemy counterattack. In point 
of fact this corridor in no place was more than about 
600 yards wide and in many places was measured by 
the width of the road itself. The American airborne 
divisions, the 82d and the 101st, were spread so thinly 
on the ground that they could not possibly hold off every 
attack the Germans threw in against the vital route. 
When the enemy managed to get astride this single road, 
the only axis of advance for the XXXth Corps, all efforts 
had to be directed at ejecting him so supplies could move 
forward and the advance continue. On both D plus 2, 
for example, near the Frost Reichswald and on D plus 
3 at Zon, the road was cut for hours on end by hard- 
fighting German troops of good quality and fortitude. 


(The German High Command's plan for meeting the 
Allied airborne landings was to contain the corridor at 
its base, then cut the corridor as quickly as possible. 
This plan seemed especially desirable after the Guards 
Armored Division, spearheading the attack of the XXXth 
Corps, had reached Nijmegen.)* 


#@ On D pus 4 THE XXXth Corps slugged their way 
forward from Nijmegen, but they were held up before 
they could make any real progress. It was on this Thurs- 
day morning that Frost’s tiny handful of paratrooopers 
mounted their last hopeless charge for the bridge at 
Arnhem and then were overrun. The following day the 
43d (Wessex) Division took over the advance guard 
duties of the armored division, because the continued 
bad weather made it increasingly difficult for the tanks 
to operate. The leading infantry of the 43d, the 130th 
and 214th Brigades, fought their way to Elst, strongly 
held by German troops and still some five miles from 
Arnhem. Near here they managed to link up with the 
parachute elements of the Ist Polish Parachute Brigade 
who had been dropped south of the river on D plus 4 
but had been unable to get to the British in Arnhem. All 
during the next two days, the infantrymen, reinforced by 
the 4th and 7th Dragoon Guards, fought grimly to reach 
the lower Rhine and thus bring reinforcements to the 
Ist British Airborne Division which was now hemmed 
in by the enemy around Hartestein. On the night of 


3Interrogation of Dr. Wilhelm H. Scherdt, OKW Historical Sec- 
tion, General Interrogation Brief No. 11, Seventh Army Interro- 
gation Center. 
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MajGen R. E. Urquhart, Commander British Ist Airborne 
Division, talks with glider pilots after their return. 


the 24th/25th of September two battalions of the 130th 
Brigade, the 4th Dorsets and the 3d Bucks, gained the 
river and at 1:30 in the morning made a crossing at 
the Heveadorp Ferry. But the north landing had been 
recaptured by the Germans two or three days before and, 
of the 350 men who struggled across the Rhine in the 
early morning hours of the 25th, less than 100 were 
able io reach the division perimeter; the others were cut 
off and fought small independent actions with such Ger- 
man units as were accessible. 

At five minutes past 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
25th of September the Ist British Airborne Division at 


““ 
. 


Arnhem was informed that . it was not now the 


intention . . . to form a bridgehead over the Rhine” 
and so the paratroopers would evacuate the position so 
dearly bought and recross the river. The XXXth Corps 
artillery would cover the move. The 64th Medium 
Regiment of the Royal Artillery had come within range 
of the perimeter at Hariestein on the 22d and had aided 
the hard-pressed defenders immeasurably by long range 
fires from their 5.5 howitzers and 155mm guns. For 
their magnificent support they are allowed to this day 
to wear the Airborne patch, the winged Pegasrs, on the 
lower part of the right sleeve of their uniforms. 
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At a quarter to ten that same evening the first units 
withdrew according to plan to the north bank of the 
Rhine. The wounded had to be left behind and they 
understood; the dead were supremely indifferent to the 
whole thing. The enemy was shelling and mortaring the 
area very heavily, as he had for days, but the concen- 
trations fired by every gun the XXXth Corps could bring 
to bear enabled the withdrawal to take place. The night 
was moonless, with low-flying, tattered clouds and a hard 
rain driven by a strong wind. The actual evacuation of 
the weary men began at 10:00 p.m. under the direction 
of 43d Division Engineer troops equipped with outboard 
motor boats. The paratroopers, their boots muffled with 
strips of cloth, each man holding to the man in front of 
him to keep direction, filed down to the river bank in 
long, silent, columns, and waited patiently for a place 
in the boats. A number of men stripped their clothes 
off and tried to swim the black, swift water—some made 
it and others did not. The evacuation continued until 
first light the next morning when it was no longer 
possible to operate this improvised ferry service. In that 
one night’s work, between 10 o'clock and dawn, some 
2296 officers and men, representing all that was left of 
the lst British Airborne Division, were snatched from 
under the enemy’s nose. The price for the nine days’ 
stay on the north bank of the Rhine had been very 
costly. The dead and wounded and missing totalled 
over 7500 men. 


@ THE MEN WHO FOUGHT AT ARNHEM were ordinary 
men who accomplished great things. They came from the 
cities and the villages; they were farmers, students, 
clerks, mechanics, shopkeepers, stockbrokers, and a few 
professional soldiers—they were Britain with her back 
to the wall and fighting still. They set their faces toward 
the enemy and with rare determination stared him out of 
countenance. 

1586, 1944—more than three centuries intervened, yet 
the form remained the same and gallant fighting men 
refused to acknowledge defeat in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds. Let no pedantic historian write of “the failure 
at Arnhem.” There was no failure at Arnhem for these 
men did more than anyone ever expected them to do. 
They came very close, perhaps, to changing the history 
of the world—a thing that happens only rarely. During 
more than 80 hours they were hitch-hiking a ride on the 
coat tails of Destiny. What if the whole Division could 
have been transported in one lift on the first day? What 
if the XXXth Corps could have reached them while they 
still held their position at the bridge? But there weren’t 
enough planes and the ground troops couldn’t quite make 
it through to them along the road that runs from 
Eindhoven and Nijmegen to Arnhem—and 18 miles 
north of Arnhem to Zutphen. US @ MC 
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Legion of Merit 

LrCol Charles L. Banks, Col Alpha L. Bowser, Jr., Col John 
H. Cook, Jr., LtCol Henry P. Crowe, LtCol Paui J. Fontana, 
LtCol Albert Creal, Col Bankson T. Holcomb, Jr., Col Homer 
L. Litzenberg, Jr., Col Francis M. McAlister, Col Floyd R. 
Moore, Col Raymond L. Murray, BrigGen Lewis B. Puller, 
Maj Jules M. Rouse, Col Edward W. Snedeker, Maj Joseph 
D. Trompeter, BrigGen Gregon A. Williams, and Maj Lloyd 
O. Williams. 


Silver Star 

LtCol Norman J. Anderson, IstLt Nicholas A. Canzona, 
PFC Francis Carter, PFC William J. Dougherty, PFC Charles 
E. Durant, Jr., Lt.Col Paul J. Fontana, and IstLt Ernest P. 
Skelt, Jr. 


Bronze Star 
CWO Frank C. Agnone, Cpl Creede J. Anderson, Maj 
Donld V. Anderson, Cpl James E. Anderson, SSgt Allan G. 


Armstrong, Jr., IstLt George A. Babe, PFC Edward R. Baron, _ 


SSgt Paul Barton, LtCol Olin L. Beall, 1stLt John C. Beau- 
parlant, PFC Louis Becerra, Cpl Jack Becker, Cpl Kenneth 
W. Beeler, MSgt John P. Bibeault, PFC Richard B. Bigelow, 
TSgt Oscar T. Bowen, SSgt Robert L. Bowen, TSgt Frank 
Boyd, MSgt “A” “Z” Bradshaw, Cpl Francis A. Brennen, 
Jr., TSgt Thomas Brokaw, Maj Charles H. Brush, Sgt Donald 
R. Bryan, TSgt Lawrence L. Buckles, Maj Donald S. Bush, 
PFC Carl E. Bussema, CWO Allen Carlson, PFC Bobby J. 
Cavitt, Pve Donald L. Clark, PFC “J” “W” Coleman, SSgt 
John F. Collier, 1stLt Herschel G. Connell, IstLt Richard A. 
Cooley, SSgt Gilbert G. Cotton, 2dLt James L. Crutchfield, 
Cpl John R. Csurilla, Sgt Johnny M. Curtis, Cpl Ray W. 
Davis, PFC Richard C. DeLauter, SSgt Jack P. DeLoach, TSgt 
Charles R. Dennis, Sgt Floyd L. Dixon, WO Willard C. 
Downs, IstLt Leroy M. Duffy, Sgt Roy C. Dunmire, IstLt 
Joseph M. Dwyer, IstLt George R. Earnest, IstLt Edward V. 
Easter, Capt Arthur W. Ecklund, TSgt Charles L. Emrich, 
Jr., MSgt Samuel Endrick, Maj William C. Esterline, 1stLt 
Daniel R. Evans, PFC Murle J. Fauber, Cpl Leonard L. 
Fedie, PFC Raymond C. Fedorcio, PFC William G. Ferris, 
Sgt Francis J. Fladung, PFC Edward L. Fogarty, IstLt Robert 
E. Follendorf, PFC Richard J. Foster, 1stLt Robert A. Foyle, 
Sgt John G. Fulop, Sgt Howard L. Gajan, Maj Walter Gall, 
Cpl Alexander P. Gallagher, Jr., SSgt Douglas D. Gardner, 
Sgt Norman E. Gates, Cpl Elijah G. Gaylor, LtCol Bryghte 
D. Godbold, IstLt Willis L. Gore, Maj Vincent J. Gottschalk, 
Capt William R. Gould, SSgt Theodore M. Grant, Cpl Roland 
F. Graves, SSgt William H. Gray, PFC Ben J. R. Griffin, 
Capt John H. Griffin, Capt Marion J. Griffin, PFC Joseph R. 
Griffith, 2dLe George H. Grimes, 2dLt Edwin W. Hakala, 
PFC Henry D. Hall, 2dLt Wayne L. Hall, PFC Richard C. 
Harris, Cpl Albert E. Haskell, Sge Shurland E. Hatley, PFC 
Regis W. Helch, Col Gordon E. Hendricks, Cpl Robert D. 
Hepler, PFC Ray S. Hicks, PFC Theron C. Hill, Cpl Bobby 
J. Halloway, PFC Robert E. Hopp, and Sgt Thomas T. 
Hraposky. 





i AWARDS 


Commendation Ribbon 


IstLt William A. Craven, PFC George F. Crawford, Sgt 
Johnny M. Curtis, IstLt Charles M. Darracott, TSgt Nelton 
J. Dartez, PFC Vincent J. D’Auria, Cpl Jonathan F. Dedrick, 
IstLt Carl E. Dennis, TSgt Edward C. Denton, PFC William 
D. Digregorio, Cpl John R. Drawdy, PFC Thomas E. Dunn, 
Cpl George Economy, Cpl Douglas M. Edgar, PFC Flex V. 
Eppinette, Sgt William F. Faught, PFC James Fike, TSgt 
John A. Fowler, Sgt Harvey G. Frye. 

Cpl Grant E. Galloway, Jr., Sgt Fred F. Garcia, Sgt Vin- 
cent B. Gladysz, PFC Herman E. Godwin, IstLt Robert J. 
Gover, Cpl Stanley Grochowski, PFC Ralph C. Groghan, TSgt 
Billie Guodon, PFC Henry D. Hall, 2dLt Dean B. Hansen, 
PFC Clyde A. Harriman, 2dLt Allen S. Harris, Sgt Francis 
H. Harris, TSgt Weston A. Hartman, 2dLt Dalton W. 
Heilscher, Sr., PFC Fred B. Hems, PFC Clyde T. Henderson, 
Cpl Donald J. Henderson, MSgt “R” “B” Henderson, SSgt 
Theodore M. Hermans, IstLt Gilbert R. Hershey, Cpl Keith 
S. Hicks, 2ndLe Dalton W. Heilscher, Jr. 

Sgt James I. Higgins, SSgt Holice E. Hill, PFC Donald 
O. Hofstetter, PFC Robert E. Hortie, Cpl Milton J. Howe, 
PFC Ivan C. Jackson, PFC Chester S. Jaskiewicz, Sgt Anthony 
J. Jenulevich, PFC Charles E. Jordon, PFC Anthony V. Jursa, 
MSgt Raymond F. Kaiser, Cpl Melvin Karaica, Sgt William 
R. Keating, Sgt Clyde B. Kidd, Jr., Cpl Richard G. King, 
PFC Norman W. Kingsley, TSgt Johnnie A. Kirby, Cpl 
James W. Kisselbach, MSgt Michael C. Knott, PFC William 
Ledford, Jr., PFC Gilbert R. Leduc, PFC Melvin A. Litz, 
TSgt Louis F. Lundhagen, SSgt Terrence W. McGuire, Sr., 
SSgt Charles W. McHugh, Jr. 

Cpl Edwin F. Meiners, Jr., Sgt Louis Mendoza, Sgt Leroy 
Mertz, Cpl William T. Metts, Pfc James L. Morrison, Sgt 
William W. Moyer, Jr., Cpl Robert F. Muir, PFC John Neri, 
Jr., Maj Arthur J. Noonan, Sgt Gordon J. Oliveira, Cpl 
Henry R. Poulin, 2dLt Charles R. Puckett, PFC Wayne A. 
Queen, PFC Virgil Rankin, Sgt Harold L. Reade, SSgt Charles 
J. Rhoades, Pvt Frederick Rieman, PFC Herbert C. Rink, 
SSgt Roy C. Roberts, Capt Robert B. Robinson, Sgt Ocie 
Rowe, PFC Everette A. Rusch, Cpl Kenneth W. Rust, PFC 
Gerald S. Rynearson, SSgt Theodore L. Salisbury, PFC Ken- 
neth F. Santor, Sgt John P. Schnitzler, Cpl Dale Schumann, 
IstLt Philip D. Shutler, 1stLt Boyd B. Sibert, Jr., PFC Francis 
W. Signorelli, PFC Milo H. Stillman. 

TSgt John W. Slagle, SSge Zeb Slaughter, Sgt Alvin E. 
Smith, Cpl. Douglas L. Stevens, 2dLt Kenneth R. Stewart, Sgt 
Kenneth K. Stinchcomb, Cpl James R. Stone, Cpl Thomas 
M. Stone, Jr., 2dLt Wesley E. Strauley, Co; Joseph Sullivan, 
IstLt Thomas M. Sullivan, Cpl Edwin K. Surpitski, PFC 
Jesse L. Terry, Sgt Wayne M. Thompson, 2dLt Nicholas N. 
Trapnell, Jr., Cpl Benjamin F. Tucker, Cpl Kenneth E. Van 
Kurin, Cpl Harold A. Van Nostrum, PFC Bobbie G. Vestal, 
SSgt Edwin L. Wallace, PFC Albert J. Walsh, Sgt Jean P. 
White, PFC Arnold A. Winter, and MSgt Rocca A. Zullo. 
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When the Naval Institute met at Annapolis in March 
1879 to he ir its first amphibious paper. the time was ripe 


F for recognizing a new departure in naval tactics. 














Genesis of FMF 
Doctrine: 1879-1899 


PART Il 
’,.. integral with the... Fleet...” 


@® ATOMIC ENERGY, ROCKETS, AND THE SCHNORKEL 
place our leaders in the dilemma of a flier in the over- 
cast. Shall they trust the instruments and fly blind, or 
descend for a look around? 

In the general sense, using theory, or doctrine built 
on sound theory but never fully tested, is akin to instru- 
ment flying; for we must work out an “unseen” problem 
without checking each step against tangible experience. 
Flying blind is scarcely fun. But it is much safer than 
coming down to check instruments, as thousands of live 
pilots can testify. 

This flier’s dilemma is not new in our generation. The 
selfpropelled, armored ship mounting rifled guns was 
even more unsettling than the prospect of an atom- 
powered, schnorkel sub firing rockets. 

Ever since the Mexican War, Americans have struggled 
against rapid obsolescence of “miracle” weapons. The 
Monitor-Merrimac affair doomed the wooden ship but 
offered no ready substitute. For the next 30 years, Amer- 
ica’s leaders faced each day’s crisis with the mere prom- 
ise of tomorrow's weapon. Even after ocean-ranging 
ships appeared in the 1890s, each new weapon or doc- 
trine has been obsolescent almost from its first use. The 
problem of making do with what we have, and at the same 
time devising doctrines for tomorrow's weapons, is the 
military dilemma of our time. 

Thoughtful officers of the post-Civil War period were 
badly worried. They looked desperately for some new 
method of applying naval power. The analytical among 
them perceived that landing forces had played a vital 
part in the Mexican War, and were important in the 
atypical Civil War. They saw national antipathy to a 
standing army shift enforcement of national policy to the 
Navy. Their own experience showed that naval action 
in time of “peace” depended increasingly on the landing 
party. 

By 1880, the United States Navy needed an amphibious 
doctrine as urgently as it required new ships or improved 
gunnery. 

Officers of the post-Civil War generation reacted in 





many ways. The spectacular charged up blind alleys. 
The discouraged resigned. The lethargic sat out their 
time. And a few buckled down to the grinding job of 
devising doctrines and training effective landing forces. 

Though today’s problem requires the same solution, 
our job is simpler than was theirs. The CNO has publicly 
recognized amphibious attack as the clearest solution of 
the schnorkel problem. And there now exist efficient 
planning and training agencies. In 1880 the job of am- 
phibious planning was appalling. There were neither 
permanent staffs nor permanent policy-making units. 
Unless an officer commanded a bureau or squadron, his 
only channels for influencing doctrine lay through pri- 
vate correspondence or the professional magazines. As 
one result, Navy policy shifted as the top command 
changed. But good also came of the situation for there 
was a great deal more free enterprise among vigorous 
middle-grade officers, and it is much easier to trace indi- 
vidual contributions in that period than in our own. 

In those days the Naval Institute Proceedings served 
the entire Navy as the GAZETTE now serves the Marine 
Corps. It was the professional forum for everyone inter- 
ested in naval doctrine. During the final third of the 
19th century, scores of middle-grade and junior officers 
used the Proceedings in exactly the same way Lt Nicholas 
A. Canzona, USMC, has advocated using the GazETTE — 
“to draw more attention and consideration to seemingly 
‘radical’ hypotheses.” 

In 1912 Maj Dion Williams, one of the first Marines to 
study the amphibious operation in a systematic way, gave 
full credit to the Proceedings for publishing what became 
the source material of Marine Corps amphibious doc- 
trine. Since Williams and his contemporaries laid the 
foundation for our generation’s FMF, those earlier doc- 
trines belong in its story. Today’s experimental landings 
from helicopter and submarine recreate conditions faced 
by the 19th century amphibious pioneers. Their reac- 
tions to our dilemma may sharpen tomorrow's doctrine. 

The Proceedings’ files that Williams praised reflect ex- 
tensive amphibious interest between 1879 and 1899, with 
the most important work concentrated between 1886 and 
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1888. Lts T. B. M. Mason, J. C. Soley, Carlos G. Calkins, 
C. T. Hutchins, Dennis H. Mahan,* and Ensign W. L. 
Rodgers wrote outstanding articles. Cmdr A. T. Mahan, 
LtCmdrs A. D. Brown and F. E. Chadwick, Lts A. C. 
Dillingham and W. C. Fullam, and many other afficers of 
all ranks, vigorously discussed each article as it appeared. 
Individually, their work was incomplete. Considered as a 


unit, it is impressive. 


Basic Premises 


@ MAson AND THE OTHERS unanimously acknowledged 
the landing force as an integral part of the fleet. It had 
always been so, and they saw nothing in the new condi- 
tions of naval war to justify a change. 

Their first “radical hypothesis” was the concept of 
amphibious work as a separate and special branch of 
naval tactics. 

Under sail there had been no clear set of amphibious 
tactics. Sailing ships-of-the-line were specialized gun 
platforms, so it was natural for their landing parties to 
use naval guns. With the coming of steam, seamen con- 
tinued to swing ship’s guns ashore, drag them into posi- 
tion, and use them against all opposition. Jack’s deft 
handling of awkward weight never offset the immobility 
of his weapon. Trained infantry had always been his 
match, and the appearance of a good magazine rifle dur- 
ing the 1870s put him at a hopeless disadvantage. Yet 
even before the rifleman’s shoulder piece came to out- 
range secondary naval guns, the composition of American 
landing forces had begun to change. 

Our Navy contributed reinforced siege artillery to Gen 
Winfield Scott’s expedition against Mexico City. But 
Scott’s infantry mass hid from most men the advantages 
of reinforcing seamen-artillerists with Marines. While 
Scott moved inland, Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
trained and used a landing force of seaman-infantry rein- 
forced by artillery. A battery of seaman-gunners sup- 
ported by Marines fought well at the First Bull Run (they 
brought off all their man-dragged guns). Yet their feat 
was lost in the general confusion. A naval infantry bat- 
talion, reinforced by artillery, succeeded brilliantly in 
the Korean police action of 1871. During Cuban crises 
in the “70s our Navy twice landed large reinforced bat- 
talions at Key West. 

When the Naval Institute met at Annapolis in March 
1879 to hear its first amphibious paper, the time was ripe 
for recognizing a new departure in naval tactics. 

Lt Theodorus Bailey Myers Mason was the man to sell 
the new concept. An old hand with radical hypotheses, 
Mason improved on Don Quixote; for when he assailed 


*Not to be confused with his father, Professor Dennis H. Mahan 
(for over 30 years dean of the West Point faculty), or with 
his older brother, Alfred Thayer Mahan, the famous philosopher 
of naval warfare. 
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windmills of outworn tradition, they toppled. So effective 
was Mason’s argument for replacing the conventional 
artillerist with reinforced naval infantry that officers who 
came to scoff found themselves refining his concept. 

Forum-discussion of the Mason paper shows how the 
meeting recognized a need for more than ships and artil- 
lery shore parties to fulfill the Navy’s new amphibious 
mission. They agreed that troops and ships must be co- 
ordinated. And they checked Mason’s enthusiasm for 
Army doctrine by setting sound limits to the use of naval 
force ashore — a conclusion that underscored the special 
nature of amphibious tactics. 

Brown, A. T. Mahan and Soley dominated a discussion 
that defined the limits of landing force activity: 

1. A landing force should never operate beyond the 

range of fleet ordnance. 

2. Naval operations ashore must be concluded quickly. 

3. No fleet landing force should undertake a non-naval 

mission. 

_ If we accept naval aviation as an extension of fleet 
ordnance, their first premise is now stronger than ever. 
Marine emphasis on quick success ashore, even in the 
face of casualties, soundly reflects the second premise. 
The third is preserved in an Act of Congress restricting 
the Fleet Marine Force to “operations essential to the 
prosecution of a naval campaign.” 

Considered as a unit, the basic amphibious premises, 
as they stood that night in 1879, reflect our first con- 
structive step towards Gen Smith’s concept of the am- 
phibious operation as a “coordinated employment of 
military and naval forces dispatched by sea for an assault 
landing on a hostile shore.” 


Assault Doctrine: 1880-1888 


@ Lr Mason’s RADICAL HYPOTHESIS, as modified by 
Brown, Mahan, and Soley, posed a major problem. Could 
naval officers devise amphibious doctrines to fit the seaman 
landing force as it then existed? Or must they (as Masen 
implied) create a new kind of reinforced naval rifleman? 
The men of the 1880s tried to make do with what they 
had — the seaman landing force. 

The assault force they developed was a provisional or- 
ganization formed by combining units from any ship that 
happened to be present when a landing occurred. It 
grafted the assembly-line principle onto our tradition of 
seamanlike adaptability. That concept made for the 
simplest budget and design problem because it required 
no special procurement; all men, weapons, and supplies 
came from the normal complement of a fighting ship. 

Any ship in full commission could land a complete 
assault force or contribute to a larger force sent from 
several ships. Every line officer and deck seaman (and 
each Marine) was subject to infantry, artillery, or supply 
duty ashore. During the 80s about half the complement 
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of a fully-manned ship (that is, about 130 officers and 
men) might stay ashore for several days without impair- 
ing her mobility or fire power. 

Regardless of strength, the unit landed by a ship was 
called a landing force and organized as a battalion. At 
full strength, the battalion had three companies, totalling 
about 100 rifles) and one artillery company that carried 
a Hotchkiss rapid-fire gun or a Gatling gun from the 
secondary battery. A full-strength battalion went ashore 
in from seven to nine ship’s boats. 

When two or more ships acted together, their battalion 
landing party forces formed a naval brigade. During 
maneuvers in 1887, the North Atlantic Squadron was 
able to land a naval brigade of some 10 battalions that 
totalled about 1,500 officers and men, or 1,200 riflemen 
supporied by 12 guns. It hit the beach in some 90 pull- 
ing boats supported by a few steam launches. The land- 
ing of such a full-strength naval brigade was rare. As 
still happens, units called suddenly for police duty were 
rarely at full strength. It was normal for a naval brigade 
to contain several battalion landing forces that lacked 
one infantry company. 

From today’s point of view, the outstanding character- 
istics of this improvised naval brigade were its provi- 
sional organization from part-time personnel, sound em- 
phasis on reinforcing riflemen with artillery, and the 
triangular organization. ; 

Mason’s followers worked hard to make their impro- 
vised landing force meet the basic amphibious premises. 
Between 1880 and 1888 detailed studies dealt with train- 
ing doctrine, operational planning, boat formations, gun- 
fire support, the assault, and re-embarkation under fire. 
From the start they realized that such an improvised force 
could not function without painstaking and uniform train- 
ing on every ship afloat. 

Mason had said, “When we go ashore to fight we must 
fight as they do on shore.” LtCmdr Chadwick attributed 
British skill in landing operations to the emphasis on 
infantry training in Britain’s Navy. To illustrate the 
same point, Lt Soley stressed the folly of sending un- 
trained “sailors ... armed with cutlasses, well sharpened, 
and with revolvers ... to... board [Fort Fisher] on the 
run in a seamanlike way.” More was required, he in- 
sisted, than cutlasses well sharpened and a seamanlike 
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manner; the men must be armed, taught to shoot, and 
carefully drilled. A few years later, Ensign Rodgers 
stressed the value of sending the battalion landing force 
ashore for frequent drill. He wanted practice in landing, 
encamping, tactical security, and embarking. 

Rodgers’ insistence on forming each unit landed from 
a single shipboard division was eloquently supported by 
Lt Hutchins, who wrote: 

The great feeling of pride in one’s own 
ship should be cultivated to the fullest ex- 
tent, hence the necessity of keeping ships’ 
battalions ... intact. ... 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
fact that the hasty assembling of a naval 
force for landing, under strange officers to 
command, can be but ill-advised. Officers 
should know the men who are to serve 
under them, and this can only be accom- 
plished by organizing the force under the 
officers of the ships to which the men be- 
long and to whom they are known. .. 

The greatest training deficiency centered on the actual 
assault. Conservative officers loved to see their boats 
shine, and hated to wear them out in beach exercises. 
Seniors commanding assault drills frequently demanded 
drill field precision as boats move in. Lt Calkins favored 
a more functional approach. He said that for “landing 
men only two or three evolutions are necessary, and 
speed in pulling is more important than accurate dressing 
in line. Pulling boats should never lie on their oars 
under fire. ...” 

Lt Dillingham thought the trouble lay. in assuming that 
most landings should be easy. He said, “If we always 
land as if opposed we are always prepared. . . . The naval 
brigade should not be landed except when prepared for 
active service, nor without some problem to solve ashore.” 
Lt D. H. Mahan felt that there was still another point on 
which he did not think “enough stress has been laid — 
that of getting the ... 
also trying to get the men ashore dry-shod.” 

To complement their training doctrine, the pioneers 
also stressed careful staff planning before each operation. 

Soley held that no landing should be attempted until 
every detail of organization was properly perfected. 


guns ashore dry and clean, and 
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Hutchins suggested the outline for an operational plan 
that the British could have followed with profit in 1916 
at Gallipoli. He wrote: 

In the disembarkation, many points come 
under consideration which require much 
thought and experience; such as the 
amount of opposition to be met with from 
the enemy on landing, the nature of the 
country, length and character of beach, 
depth of water, and state of the tide. A 
low, broad, convex beach affords the safest 
place for the brigade to land. ... If pos- 
sible to obtain a chart of the landing place, 
no disembarkation should be made without 
one. This chart should show depth of wa- 
ter, character of bottom, and time of high 
and low water. Each commanding officer 
of a division or battalion and the beach- 
master should have a copy of this chart, 
with the state of the tide marked on it for 
the time of landing. It should also show 
the “order before landing” of the boats 
and the position of the covering vessels... . 

If proper care has been taken in fitting 
out the expedition, charts of the country 
will have been supplied with cities ... di- 
rection of roads, streams, etc., and any 
high land marked on them, also a weather 
map and almanac to date. These charts 
would, if it were possible, have been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Intelligence at 
Washington, otherwise by the commander 
of the expedition. 


In Hutchins’ opinion, the expedition commander could 
best pass such information on to his subordinates by 
drawing up a detailed operational plan that covered the 
following points: 

1. Objective and probable length of time ashore. 

2. Total number from each arm of the service to be 

landed. 

3. Rendezvous for boats. 

4. Diagram of boat order before landing, including 

position of each boat and fire support vessel. 
5. The number of fire support vessels. 
6. The number of gun boats to give fire support, but 
not land. 
7. Distance from beach of all positions to be attacked 
by fire support vessels and gunboats. 
8. Names of the ordnance store ship, hospital ship, and 
supply ship. 
9. List of articles to go in each boat, including reserve 
ammunition. 
10. Number of rations and rounds of ammunition each 
man shall carry. 





11. Number of battalions to land, name of commander 
for each. 

12. Name of officer to command at beach. 

13. Instructions for the beachmaster that cover the 
landing schedule for reserve ammunition, water, 
stoves, etc., the landing of heavy guns, and beach- 
head entrenchment. 

14. State of tide, depth of water, and nature of bottom. 

Rodgers amplified Hutchins’ operational plan. As soon 
as a provisional squadron assembled, he wanted its com- 
mander to prescribe standard organization, equipment, 
and drill for each ship’s battalion landing force. And 
he felt that preparation of several alternate landing sched- 
ules would permit last-minute adjustments to conditions 
ashore. 

Hutchins did more than propose sound operational 
orders. He was one of the few officers in his day who 
really understood the delicate command relationships im- 
posed by an amphibious problem. 

In Hutchins’ opinion, “The commanding officer of the 
brigade should receive his orders in writing from the ... 
senior officer present ...; but he should not be hampered 
by instructions and petty details. ... The... beach-master 
should receive ... orders or instructions from the com- 
mander of the brigade, through the ... adjutant... , and 
in no other way.” Fifteen years later, Col George C. 
Reid, USMC, said the same thing in an amphibious memo 
he wrote as a member of the Navy General Board. In 
1942, follow-up supplies for troops landing on African 
beaches were badly mishandled because the troop com- 
mander had neither responsibility for, nor control of, the 
shore party. 

Training, staff, and command doctrines stirred up less 
discussion during the ’80s than did the ship-to-shore 
movement. Nearly every officer had enough direct ex- 
perience with boats to consider himself an expert in that 
phase; in fact, many thought that was the amphibious 
operation. 

Once an amphibious squadron reached its final assem- 
bly point, each ship anchored and waited for the signal 
to boat her battalion landing force. Whenever possible, 
steam launches towed the loaded boats to their rendez- 
vous. Conservative officers clung to Perry’s practice of 
towing boats as close to the beach as the deep launches 
could go; casting them off under fire to finish the run 
under oars. Experience had illustrated the dangers of 
that doctrine, and sound amphibians unanimously op- 
posed it. They held that boats should be cast off beyond 
range of the enemy. Steam launches, they said, grounded 
too quickly for work close inshore; and Fort Fisher had 
demonstrated that a naval brigade could not form under 
fire. 

As boats reached the rendezvous, they took positions 
assigned in the “order before landing.” Normally, every 











boat displayed an assigned number, so each coxswain 
simply took his place in line. Number One boat stood at 
the right of the skirmish line; other boats carrying skir- 
mish companies formed in numbered order and wide 
intervals to its left. Boats carrying the main body of 
rifle companies (also in numbered order from right to 
left) formed a second line at intervals of about two boat- 
lengths. The third line accommodated artillery com- 
panies, reserve rifle companies, medical, and beach par- 
ties. The highest numbered boat in the brigade stood at 
the left of the third line. 


Thoughtful officers with landing experience appreciated 
the dangerous vulnerability of a boat formation. They 
insisted on gunfire support during the run for the beach. 

Calkins stated flatly that gunboats “must do their part 
in keeping back the enemy, or landing in the face of an 
enemy will be found impracticable.” Later he added, “As 
a general thing, the fire from small boats advancing 
against an enemy is thrown away ... the landing must 
be made ... where a beach can be swept by artillery fire 

. or where the water on both sides allows the ship to 
get a raking fire on the beach.” Hutchins’ operational 
plan provided fire support from both gunboats and cov- 
ering vessels. 

Whenever possible, one or two small ships of the 
squadron furnished covering fire. They were not re- 
quired to send a battalion ashore, and remained under 
the squadron commander. Steam launches mounting the 
heaviest Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns made the best gun- 
boats. If steam launches were not available, boats carry- 
ing artillery companies mounted their guns and acted as 
gunboats until the beachhead was secure. The brigade 
commander controlled gunboats by flag signal from his 
own boat. He generally placed them on the brigade 
flanks, but their exact position depended on the fire prob- 
lem. 

Before the assault, a brigade commander usually 
opened his formation as much as beach conditions would 
permit. When he was ready, a bugler or signalman sent 
the boats in. 

Skirmishers hit the beach at least four boat-lengths 
apart, formed and moved off. The main body followed 
quickly and moved up in support. As soon as there was 
a firm perimeter, artillery companies, infantry reserve. 
medical, and beach parties landed. The beachmaster took 
over when there was working space for his party. 

Supplies of all kinds were unloaded by a beach party 
made up of two keepers from each boat. They were 
issued from the beach on requisition by the brigade com- 
missary officer. Working parties detailed by battalion 
or company officers carried ammunition and supplies 
from the beach to their own units. 

With all his other headaches, the beachmaster had to 


organize the re-embarkation. After unused supplies went 





back to the fleet, he organized the boats by companies 
and battalions. The artillery got off first, covered by gun- 
boat fire. The main body and rear guard followed as 
quickly as possible. Needless to say, very little attention 
was devoted to the ticklish problem of withdrawing the 
landing force under fire. 

Hindsight tells us that the effort to use a seaman for 
modern amphibious work was bound to fail. But if any 
of us had faced the problem squarely in 1880, we too 
would have tried to adapt the existing instrument. 

The concept of military simplicity was just as binding 
in the 80s as it is today; and like us, they could confuse 
simplicity with convenience. In a decade when so much 
naval material was experimental, the tradition of an all- 
purpose ship manned by jack-of-all-trades died hard. 

Before 1888 Dillingham, Hutchins, Rodgers, and D. H. 
Mahan all saw that the doctrine of simplicity was being 
applied to the wrong end of the funnel; to make things 
easier for budgeteers and designers at the expense of 
combat efficiency. They propagandized strenuously for a 
permanent amphibious base (later, Marines called it the 
advance base), for assault transports, combat loading, 
specialized infantry, and sound shore party organization. 
From a personal standpoint they failed; yet we will see 
in the next two articles of this series how they helped to 
convert Marines into the reinforced rifleman their doc- 
trine required. The foundation was complete. 

Mason and his followers established the amphibious 
operation as a special branch of naval tactics, and un- 
derscored its importance in modern war. They marked 
off the limits of the amphibious field. They produced the 
root-stock of FMF doctrine. And, most important, they 
made the landing force an integral part of the modern 
fleet. Every amphibian development since their day stems 
from that concept. 

Col Samuel B. Griffiths, USMC, was thinking of 


pioneers like Mason, Calkins, Hutchins, Dillingham, 


Rodgers, and D. H. Mahan when he wrote: 


Thus, there were many years that would 
have been totally wasted as far as amphibi- 
ous development was concerned if it had 
not been for the determination of several 
relatively small groups ... who worked out 
... theories of assault from the sea. With- 
out these theories the last war could not 


have been won.* To be continued 


*“Amphibious Warfare Yesterday and Tomorrow,” Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings, August, 1950. 
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Supercharge The 
“Hardchargers”! 


By IstLt W. J. Davis 


® ‘THESE RIDGES MAKE THOSE PENDLETON FIREBREAKS 
look like anthills. They’re killing me!” 

“And how about lugging these packs around? I’ve 
been trying to get used to ‘em for weeks now, but my 
shoulders still get raw from the damn things!” 

“And my arms are exhausted from carrying this BAR 
(or mortar or LMG). How about trading off?” 

“I guess that maybe the trouble is we got too much 


pogeybait and too little exercise aboard ship, huh?” 






From Inchon through 
Seoul to Uijongbu and back 
again, variations of the 
above have bounced off my 
helmet multitudinous times, 
and I have seen “hard- 
chargers” galore slowed down to pony-pace by any one 
of the above four problem children of the present Ist 
Marine Division in Korea. 

Since our battalion is made up of many “boot reserves.” 
I figured that perhaps I was getting a biased viewpoint 
on the “little picture,” but when we camped back at 
Inchon, and | talked to old Guam and China-hand 
“regulars” I had served with in the 5th Marines, I found 
that they echoed the above groans, especially those who 
fought on the treacherous ridges of the South. 

I found men who had just finished two-year tours on 
good (?) old Guam that had passed out from heat 
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exhaustion, and seemingly 
in-shape mortar observers 
who found even the light 
weight of their 7 x 50 field 
glasses too much to carry 
over the whole southern 
campaign. Fantastic, _per- 
haps, but true! And nothing 
but sheer guts kept these 
men driving on to the ulti- 
mate’ victory they achieved in South Korea’s capital city 
of Seoul. 

As I sit here in the wardroom of a Japanese-manned 
LST (a mighty taut little ship, by the way) enroute to 
parts unknown, I can’t help but think how this problem 
could be solved, or at least partially alleviated, by proper 
physical training both in the States and at sea, prior to 
any more Marines being shipped overseas. 

First, if we look over the above four quotations. 
we find that the Marines here have run into glaring mus- 
cular weaknesses in their legs, backs, shoulders, and arms, 
plus generally being out of shape from the two or three 








weeks of relative physical inactivity on sardine-packed 
iroop transports. 

And the solution to all these problems? Be tougher 
on the men while they are still in the States! Sure, give 
them their well deserved liberty, movies, beer, and all the 


rest (because they won’t get them over here!) but drive : 


them harder during their training hours! The men over 
here could not have done a much better job of fighting 
than they did, but they could have achieved the same ends 
with much less physical and thus mental strain on them- 
selves, and perhaps have done it more rapidly. How? 
By having stronger arms, backs, and legs, and _ better 
all-round condition. 

And it does not take expensive gymnasium setups to 
accomplish this. What better way is there to become 
expert hillclimbers than to get these Marines into Pendle- 
ton’s hills for two or three hours a day, with packs that 
are gradually weighted down more each trip, and hike 
and climb and pant and perspire? This will solve the leg 
and pack-carrying problems in a matter of weeks. The 
arms?— it is only logical that the more graduated the 
strain that is placed on the muscles of any part of our 
bodies, the stronger they will become in a relatively 
short time. 


® SOME PEOPLE solve their individual problems by the 
use of gymnastic apparatus, barbells, or dumbbells. But 
what is wrong with the rifle companies, for example, mak- 
ing use of their 60mm mortars or LMGs? The mortar, 
which weighs 42 pounds with tube, bipod, and baseplate 
assembled, can be balanced two-thirds of the way down 
the tube by even the smallest Marines, as men in my 
section have learned, and 10 minutes a day will produce 
powerful arms on the average man before he leaves the 
States. The same can be done with the 50-pound as- 
sembled LMG, and both of these weapons can also be 
used for mass exercises while the unit is at sea. These 
two organic weapons make excellent muscle producers, 
and soon the average small unit commander will find his 
men spending part of their off duty hours, and many sea- 
going hours, making slight wagers on the side as to who 
can press a 60 mortar overhead with his right arm the 
most times in succession, or, as they grow stronger, the 
men can take one in each hand, pull them up to the 
shoulders, and press both simultaneously or alternately. 

And don’t tell me that only the big men can do this 
because I have men of 140 pounds pressing two at once 
with relative ease at the end of the first two weeks! Since 
most of the men now entering on active duty with the 
Corps are normally hometown athletes, their legs are 
usually in good condition, because stateside sports have 
vlenty of legwork as their basic means of playing the 
game. But while football, basketball, and baseball require 
good legs and skillful arms, they do not make for the 
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powerful arms needed to carry BARs, M-ls, mortars, 
and MGs at the old familiar “high port” for the relatively 
long periods required in an active firefight, or moving 
forward on the slopes of ridges under concentrated (and 
the North Koreans have this!) sniper fire. 

Thus, hiking, hill climbing, and progressive exercises 
with organic weapons as those previously mentioned will 
rapidly build up the Marine’s leg and arm power. 
Another example of a fine leg: builder: doing deep knee 
bends with graduated resistance on the shoulders or in 
the hands. Use a 60 mortar ammo bag on the back and 
chest filled with additional three-pound rounds as the legs 
progress in strength, or MG ammo boxes, one in each 
hand, used for extra resistance in this excellent exercise. 
For the individual rifleman — what has happened to 
the Corps’ famous “Butts and Muzzles” routine, or as 
some call it, “Physical Drill Under Arms?” The basic 
exercise contained therein will do wonders in a short 
time toward allowing Joe Rifleman to toss his 10-pound 
M-1 (or 20-pound BAR, for the more advanced in 
muscledom) around like a 34-ounce baseball bat. Ask 
those of our oft-termed “Old Corps,” and they will swear 
by it, but no one seems to utilize them in the FMF, or 
even more important, aboard the transport enroute to 
the battle area. 


This, of course, brings up that omnipresent ticklish 
problem—physical training aboard the crowded trans- 
port. Many times the “3” section has to content itself with 
watching the men get their daily exercise literally turning 
over in their sacks, or dealing cards, but, by allowing 
small portions of the command to exercise on the foc’sle 
or hatches for 20-minute periods throughout the day, 
the use of the aforementioned muscle building exercises 
with T/O weapons, plus the usual stretching, toe-touch- 
ing, and “running-in-place” calisthenics, with added situps 
and pushups (they can be done on a rolling and pitching 
deck, believe me!) will do much to supercharge our 
already “hardcharging” Marines and have them really 
ready to hit the beach in fighting shape, and not in the 
sluggish, stale manner we have seen in the past. 


Perhaps much of the foregoing sounds bordering on 
the fantastic, but the writer is one small unit commander 
who has seen his men carry these ideas out and daily 
become stronger and _ better 
Marines. 

Maybe the FMF, and the 
Corps as a whole, can bene- 
fit from either these or close- 
ly related ideas. If so, the 
time and effort of this writer 
while on his way, perhaps, 
to new Korean scenes, will 
have not been wasted. 
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Development and Value of Morale 


By 2dLt A. C. Smith, Jr. 


® THE LATE PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT ONCE 
said to a graduating class of the Naval Academy that the 
Navy is composed of men and ships, but the greater of 
these is the men. The chief function of an officer is not 
shiphandling or special ability in engineering or gun- 
nery; the chief function of an officer is the leadership of 
the men who make up the Navy. Their morale and confi- 
dence are fundamental to high calibre performance. No 
matter how extensive and modern a building program 
may be, it cannot provide ships that are any better than 
the men who run them. An officer must recognize the 
signs and symptoms of failing morale, and he must know 
how to “treat” the man and the situation. 

To clarify further President Roosevelt’s statement, let 
us dwell on morale and its role with leadership and what 
constitutes morale. Morale has many definitions: a qual- 
ity and condition of the mind, body, and spirit; the satis- 
faction of man’s every need; and something the condi- 
tions for which cannot be formulated. The average Ma- 
rine’s impression of morale is the thinking of the Corps. 
It is the whole complex body of the Corps’ thought: the 
way it feels about the soil and about the people from 
which it springs, the way it feels about its friends and 
allies, as well as its enemies, about its commanders and 
goldbricks, about food and shelter, duty and leisure, pay 
day and sex, militarism and civilianism, freedom and 
slavery, work and want, weapons and comradeship, bunk 
fatigue and drill, discipline and disorder, life and death, 
and God and the devil. 

In order to develop and produce the type of morale 
that the average Marine needs by the above mentioned, a 
commander must be concerned about his men 24 
hours a day. He is the “pater” of his unit, and be- 
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ing the “father” of these fine American sons, he is re- 
sponsible for everything they do. Therefore, they look to 
him for advice, counseling, and confidence, as well as his 
commands. When an officer neglects this important phase 
of his duty, he has completely violated the basic prin- 
ciples of leadership, without which good morale cannot 
and will not be maintained. The old but important rule 
that the commander is responsible for what his unit does 
also applies to what they fail to do. Performance of 
duty for a unit commander is, therefore, measured in 
unit accomplishment. 

To reach the maximum in unit accomplishment, morale 
maintains a high order of discipline, for it is the foun- 
dation stone of discipline. Discipline, in a military sense, 
is the state of order and obedience among military per- 
sonnel resulting from training. Gen George C. Mar- 
shall, Virginia Military Institute graduate of 1901, de- 
fined discipline as being the cheerful and understanding 
subordination of the individual to the good of the team. 

Actually we prefer to think of military discipline as the 
exercise of authority and obedience to gain control or 
order in collective action. Let us take the first part of this 
thought, that of authority. It can be exercised through 
leadership or compulsion. Leadership is the preferred 
way, but to have this method work successfully obedience 
must be voluntary, not enforced. There is obedience on a 
football field, and there is also obedience in a prison. 
The latter, that of enforced obedience, imposed by force 
and fear, will not hold up on the battlefield when danger 
from the enemy is a greater threat than prospective 
punishment. Obviously, we must have some factor to 
augment obedience, so that it will come voluntarily. This 
state of morale is especially desirable in the armed forces 
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Although less tangible, morale is just as important to the commander as ammunition or 
food. In combat, good morale results in courage and endurance in the face of fear and 
hardship. As a leader, are you giving your men confidence or are you just issuing orders? 


because men possessing it display courage and endurance 
in the face of fear and hardship. 

At this point, morale should be distinguished from 
esprit de corps. Morale is the feeling of one man. Esprit 
de corps is group morale reinforced by feelings that 
characterize membership in a highly organized, histori- 
cally important group. The cadets of Virginia Military 
Institute are known for their spirit, exemplified in their 
Song “The VMI Spirit:” “For when our line starts to 
weaken, our backs fail to gain, our ends are so crippled, 
to win seems in vain, the corps roots the loudest, we'll 
yet win the day. The team it will rally and fight, fight, 
fight . . .” Here is truly the ideal meaning of esprit de 
corps, that of group morale reinforced by feelings that 
prove that they are worthy of membership in a highly 
organized, historically important group. VMI’s spirit 
can be applied to the Marine Corps in the same manner. 
During the first few days of the Okinawa campaign, the 
famed Ist Marine Division covered a lot of ground with 
little trouble, but climbing hills for days gradually wears 
men completely out. The unit morale was very high in 
spite of all this. 

One company, whose custom it had been to hold song- 
fests back at Pavuvu when there was a beer ration, at 





Okinawa concocted jungle juice out of raisins (from 10 
in 1 rations) and sick bay alcohol “borrowed” from some 
hospital corpsman or doctor for a festive evening. 

“How the men got them ashore I'll never know,” the 
company commander said in recalling the evening. “But 
they turned up that night with a banjo, a mandolin, and 
a couple of guitars. 

“We sang all the old songs we used to sing at Pavuvu: 
‘Wabash Cannonball,’ “Take Me Back to Tulsa,’ “You Got 
to Walk That Lonesome Road,’ ‘Birmingham Jail,’ ‘Cin- 
dy,’ ‘John Henry,’ ‘Brown Ferry Blues,’ and “The Old 
Rugged Cross.’ 

“One of the men didn’t realize how strong the jungle 
juice was. He drank almost a canteen full and as he 
passed out he kept saying, ‘Play me another, play me 
another, while the guitar player kept answering, ‘Can't 
play no more! Man, I got only two strings left!’ 

This type of high group morale was carried all the way 
through the 82-day campaign by the men of the Ist Di- 
vision. 


@® Group Mora te is the feeling of men working to- 
gether strengthened by whatever additional feelings they 
have about their particular group. From this you can 
judge that morale is easier to talk about than to define. 
Group morale always relates to group goals. We recog- 
nize high morale when we see the members of a group 
going in for zestful, enthusiastic, determined behavior in 
the direction of the group goal. 

“If the Russians at Stalingrad had expected to drive 
the Germans back to the Rhine in six weeks, morale 
would probably have cracked in the face of obvious fail- 
ure. But if success was to hold the Germans at all costs, 
then the Russians could fight and continue fighting, with 
a reasonable expectation of success. 

“The greatest and most enthusiastic effort appears to 
happen when the goal is defined so that success is rea- 
sonably possible on one hand and failure is reasonably 
possible on the other. If the goal is obviously too high 
to reach, we expect failure and will not pitch in and work 
most vigorously. If the goal is too low, we are ‘over- 
confident’ or bored and will not pitch in and work most 


> 
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vigorously.’ 


1McMillan, George, The Old Breed, p. 364. 
2Naval Leadership, p. 38. 
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Why are soldiers willing to die? “They die for each 
other,” said Ernie Pyle, the infantryman’s friend. 


Another way to gain good morale, with the help of a 
goal in mind, is through motivation. Motivation is to 
cause a release of energy toward a desired goal. In terms 
of a military leader, to motivate is to inspire men to want 
to do their jobs. Effective motivation is determined by 
three factors: the goal that is to be realized, the energy 
that is to be released to achieve that goal, and the means 
that are to be used to direct and control that energy. 

“When a man’s needs are so adjusted that the strong- 
est and most powerful ones are satisfied by the job that 
he is doing, then his morale is good. It begins to appear 
then that the problem of good morale is closely knit with 
the problem of motivation. In other words, the problem 
of morale is the necessity of tying up a man’s needs with 
the activities of his job so that he wants to do what he 
has to do. If that is the case, his morale is good. On the 
other hand, if his needs are frustrated, the man’s morale 
is poor. Therefore, it should be obvious that it is highly 
necessary for the military leader to understand the 
mechanism of human nature so that he can maintain in 
his men a high state of morale, and keep them operating 
at maximum efficiency.”® 

To go a little further on motivation, we find without a 
doubt that the strongest incentive that soldiers should 
be given is that which makes them want to identify them- 
selves with their group, to be loyal members of the team. 
“Identification is a mechanism by which the user un- 
consciously acquires the attributes of another person or 


object which represents an ideal or model for him.”* 


Longley, Alfred, Motivation and Frustration, p. 3. 
4Raines, George. Mental Hygiene, p. 4. 
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This process of identification is based on affection and 
begins early in life. The earliest identification made by a 
man is with the members of his family circle. Later on 
the range of identification expands to include the school, 
the church, the community, and finally the nation itself. 
Not all Americans have been able to develop a broad 
range of identification. There are people who feel loyal 
only to themselves and are not identified with any other 
individuals or groups. Others remain identified only with 
families. They feel strong resentment at having to make 
a sacrifice for some larger group. Many such men have 
been taken into the Marines, but their ability to make 
sacrifice and give service has been largely due to external 
pressure. They perform their duties and carry out tactics 
mostly through fear of punishment which may follow 
refusal. 


® ForTuNATELY, WHEN COMMANDERS make an effort to 
weld their individual men into a strong team, most men 
are able to firmly identify themselves with this fighting 
group. This identification makes them efficient and suc- 
cessful Marines. It should be pointed out that group 
identification has many aspects. First of all, the Marine is 
identified with his squad, then with his platoon, company, 
battalion, regiment, division, and so on up to the point 
where he is identified with the whole nation. 

In addition to this part of motivation there is another 
incentive to which leaders sometimes appeal to stimulate 
the fighting energy of their troops. This incentive is 
realized when the leader appeals to his men to fight for 
fighting’s sake. The value of this phase has been, and 
can very easily be, over-emphasized. Few Americans seek 
pleasure from destruction or killing. The most frequent 
reaction among American troops to the destruction of 
war is disgust. Not until he feels that he has been 
personally injured by the enemy, usually after the death 
of a close friend, can the American Marine think of kill- 
ing enemies without inner revulsion. 

When asked why soldiers are willing to die, the late 
Ernie Pyle said: “They die for each other.” This 
characteristic spirit of the combat personality is at the 
heart of good morale and effective motivation. It is not 
easily achieved in the individualistic tradition of America. 
We need more officers and men like the man in the follow- 
ing story. 

“Not so desultory was the 5th’s work that good men 
could not be wounded. On May 9, Maj Paul Douglas 
fell with a machine gun bullet in his arm—Douglas, the 
former economics professor, the idealist who had joined 
the Marine Corps as a private. At Okinawa, as at Peleliu, 
the men hardly knew what to make of Douglas, ‘that old 
gray-haired fellow rushing around like crazy up here.’ 
said one of them. Douglas was 53, had now the 
Bronze Star at Peleliu for similar behavior which in the 








truest sense was beyond the call of duty. What Douglas 
would do was this: when Douglas went into action, he 
would bedevil the higher ups to let him leave his post as 
Division Adjutant and go forward. This he succeeded in 
doing at Peleliu and Okinawa. But when he got to the 
regiment, he would not tarry there. At Peleliu he was hit, 
slightly wounded, while carrying flamethrower ammuni- 
tion to the front; at Okinawa, while stretcher-bearing. 
He was evacuated to the States, and spent 14 months 
in Bethesda Naval Hospital, learning to regain partial use 
of his arms.” (°) 

Along this same line, the old Marine custom of the 
officers eating at the end of the chow line shows definitely 
that we are interested in our men first and ourselves 
second. Although there was never a shortage of food in 
the experience of most of us, particularly during training 
in peacetime, the custom still shows how officers feel to- 
ward the men they are given the privilege of command- 
ing and for whom they are responsible. As long as the 
men know we are constantly working for them, we will 
have little worry about their morale. 

The Marine Corps’ success in the past and future lies 
in its stress on good leadership and training. These two 
objects work together to give us a unit which can be 
depended upon to undertake any task within their scope 
of national security. 


® THE BASIC PURPOSE OF TRAINING from a leadership 
standpoint is to develop group spirit. This is important 
because a man is extremely sensitive to the voice of the 
group. This group spirit is obtained by men having to 
eat, sleep, work, and play together. It is increased by 
group accomplishments such as marching, drilling, and 
fighting. If the leader closely supervises and participates 
in the training, he identifies himself as not only the head 
of the group but also as a member. Good group spirit 
gives the members self confidence. Since they belong to 
the group, it causes them to fear failing the group more 
than anything else, and it makes them go out of their 
way to remain worthy of the group. 

In the Marine Corps a Marine obtains his first im- 
pression of the Corps while he is in boot camp. Best 
results at boot camp come from attracting eager recruits 
with preconceived ideas of the Corps and with the de- 
termination to live up to them. With such fertile ground 
a good drill instructor (DI) can make the Marine way of 
life seem an end in itself. The recruit concentrates on 
meeting Marine standards until gradually pride in self- 
achievement blends into pride of unit. Eventually he is 
making sure new replacements measure up to require- 
ments, the final link in the self-perpetuating chain of 
morale that makes the Marine Corps. 


5McMillan, p. 382. 
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At Okinawa, as at Peleliu, fellow Marines hardly knew 
what to make of that gray-maned idealist, Paul Douglas. 


In this article, morale has been defined many ways, and 
we have seen that it is much easier to discuss than to 
place in a definite category. Keeping this in mind, we 
are able to see that leadership and training at their best 
are the main pre-requisites to the foundation of good 
morale, but these, and these alone, cannot and will not 
guarantee this state of morale. Certain other things must 
augment leadership and training, such as identification 
of the man with his unit, correct and proper motivation, 
always a definite goal in mind which is never too high 
or too low, so that interest will be lost, and the incentive 
to fight for the just cause, being sure not to over- 
emphasize it. 

Just what do we get from a state of high morale? 
What is its value? Morale maintains a high order of 
discipline, which is the “must” in a good military 
organization. This can be accomplished on a voluntary 
or forced basis, depending on just how good a leader 
the men have. Are you giving your men good advice, 
counseling, and confidence, in addition to your com- 
mands? This is your responsibility. 

Esprit de corps has as its base, good group morale, 
reinforced by feelings that characterize membership in 
a highly organized, historically important group. The 
Marine Corps looks with pride on the esprit de corps 
which has always been maintained at all levels, from the 
squad to the division, throughout its existence since 
November 10, 1775, to the present day. 

This state of good morale is especially desirable in the 
armed forces, because men possessing it display courage 
and endurance in the face of fear and hardship. US@ MC 
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BOOKS OF 








Pivotal Battle... 


SAIPAN: THE BEGINNING OF THE END—Maj Carl 
W. Hoffman. Washington: Historical Division, Headquar- 


ters, U. S. Marine Corps. 286 pages, maps, photographs. 
$3.25 


Sixth in the series of monographs prepared by the His- 
torical Division, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, this 
“factually accurate narrative” is far from being a mere 
compilation of military events. It is a story well told by 
a man who is both an able historian and a fighting Ma- 
rine. The author commanded Company G, 2d Bn, 8th 
Marines, during the battle for Saipan. 

In the foreword, the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
describes Saipan as “one of the key operations in the 
Pacific War . . . key because it opened the door of dis- 
tance which meant security to the (Japanese) empire.” 

This story of the show-down fighting for the gateway 
to Japan is well articulated. It commences with prepa- 
rations for the operation which include, in addition to 
expected items, an account of preliminary high level plan- 
ning. The story then proceeds on through D-Day and the 
expansion of the beachhead to continue with an account 
of the drive northwards which resulted in the capture 
of Garapan, Tanapag, and eventually the entire island. 

The final chapter is of value to the military student and 
historian. It consists of an analytical summary of the 
weapons and services which made the Saipan victory 
possible, together with an assessment of the significance 
of that victory. 

The book is liberally supplied with maps and photo- 
graphs which make the narrative interesting to the unini- 
tiated reader and doubly so to the Pacific veteran. 

In addition to the normal documents found in this 
type of monograph every effort has been made to present 
a well-rounded and impartial account by including ex- 
tracts from interviews and correspondence with partici- 
pants in the action and comments on the rough manu- 
script made by individuals who held key positions during 
the operation. Tribute is paid to the bravery and “in- 
spired patriotism of the Jananese.” Controversial ques- 
tions such as the oft and bitterly discussed relief of 
MajGen Ralph Smith from his command of the 27th 
Army Division are handled justly. Such treatment makes 
a book of this sort particularly valuable. 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








There were many events of great interest occurring in 
the Saipan campaign. These are thoroughly covered by 
the author. For example, the daring assignment planned 
for LtCol Wood B. Kyle and his 1st Battalion of the 2d 
Marines, which called for a night landing on the beaches 
of Magicienne Bay and the subsequent seizure of Mt 
Tapotchau, is fully examined, not only in the text, but in 
a special appendix to the book. 

In Appendix IX there is a description from a captured 
Japanese officer’s personal account of the last days of 
LtGen Saito, the Commanding General of all Army forces 
on Saipan, which makes extremely interesting reading. 

Among the other adventurous incidents described is 
the Japanese tank counterattack which took place on the 
night of D+-1 and which was probably the largest (44 
tanks) armored attack launched by the Japanese during 
the entire Pacific War. 

Another account well worth reading is that of the final 
desperate banzai attack made by the Japanese. Weapons 
and equipment were so short that some of the attackers 
were armed with only grenades or spears. Yet so de- 
termined was the assault (the individual Japanese desired 
only to die honorably and to take seven American lives in 
doing so) that it carried well into the lines of the 105th 
Infantry and even overran the firing positions of Battery 
H of the 10th Marines. It was a terrific battle in which 
hundreds of men were killed. So bloody was the battle 
field that Robert Sherrod was moved to write of it as 
“a mass of stinking bodies, spilled guts and brains.” 

“When we lost Saipan, Hell is on us” said FltAdm 
Nagano, Supreme Naval Advisor to the Emperor. That 
perhaps can be the warrior’s satisfaction of the 3,000 
Americans who unleashed that Hell and who died in 
doing so. This is a story of brave men—a story which, 
in these present days of doubt and worry, can be profit- 
ably read by all Americans in search of courage. 

Reviewed by Col W. M. Greene, Jr. 


Horrible Place... 


THE ASSAULT ON PELELIU—Maj Frank O. Hough, 
Washington: Historical Division, Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, 209 pages, maps, photographs. $2.50 


“Landing over a treacherous coral reef against hostile 
mortar and artillery fire, the 1st Marine Division, Re- 











inforced, seized a narrow, heavily mined beachhead and 
advanced foot by foot in the face of relentless enfilade 
fire through the rain-forests and mangrove swamps to- 
ward the air strip, the key to the enemy defenses of the 
southern Palaus. Opposed all the way by thoroughly 
disciplined veteran Japanese troops, heavily entrenched in 
caves and in reinforced concrete pillboxes which honey- 
combed the high ground throughout the island, the offi- 
cers and men of the Division fought with undiminished 
spirit and courage despite heavy losses, exhausting heat 
and difficult terrain, seizing and holding a highly strategic 
air and land base for future operations in the Western 
Pacific. . .” 

So reads the Presidential Unit Citation awarded the 
Ist Marine Division, Reinforced, for its participation 
in the capture of Peleliu and Ngesebus in September of 
1944. Even these glowing phrases fail to do full justice 
either to the formidability of Japanese defenses on Peleliu 
or the doggedness of the Marines and soldiers who even- 
tually overcame them. In this monograph by Maj Frank 
O. Hough, USMCR, published by the Historical Division 
of U. S. Marine Corps Headquarters, this operation, one 
of the least understood and certainly the least publicized 
of all major amphibious assaults in’ World War II, re- 
ceives for the first time the full and careful study it 
deserves. 

Peleliu was a “horrible place,” wrote one newspaper 
correspondent at the time of the invasion. Horrible it was 
and Maj ‘Hough tells why. The worst feature was the 
terrain, especially in the Umurbrogol Mountain area 
north of the airfield whose capture was the main strategic 
objective of the operation. There the Marines came up 
against a welter of rocks, pinnacles, crags and coral rub- 
ble unequalled anywhere in the Pacific for hellishness. 
Here there were no roads, few trails, no secure footing, 
no place for men to dig in. Here also the Japanese, ably 
led by Col Kunio Nakagawa, elected to set up their main 
defenses. The region was honeycombed with strongly 
reinforced installations with excellent fields of fire: pill- 
boxes, caves, casemates, bunkers, rifle pits and trenches. 
In Maj Hough’s words, “To an extent not equalled in any 
other Pacific operation, natural features pitted the un- 
protected Marine in the open against the hidden Japanese 
in a thoroughly fortified position.” 

This accounts in large measure for the fact that it 
eventually took over two months of the most rugged fight- 
ing to finish off an operation that had originally been 
supposed would be over in a few days. It also accounts 
for the unexpectedly high casualty figures—-about 8,000, 
of which four-fifths were Marines. 

But if the enemy’s skillful exploitation of the terrain 
was largely responsible for the difficulty in capturing 
Peleliu, American errors both in planning and execution 
were contributory factors. One conclusion that emerges 
from this study is that too few troops were committed in 
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the first two days of fighting. This, in spite of the fact 
that the 81st Infantry Division could have been used had 
it not been decided to send two of its regiments into 
Angaur at a time when the Ist Marine Division’s hold 
on Peleliu was still precarious. Even as late as D plus 7, 
when the Ist Marines had been practically decimated, 
MajGen William H. Rupertus, Division Commander, was 
reluctant to use Army troops alongside Marines, and only 
agreed to do so at the insistence of MajGen Roy S. Geiger, 
Commanding General of III Amphibious Corps. 

Another defect that marked this operation was both the 
planning for and execution of preliminary naval gunfire 
bombardment. This was especially noticeable after the 
excellent record chalked up by the naval bombardment 
groups at Guam. There were extenuating circumstances, 
to be sure, but the Marines ashore had reason to be dis- 
appointed with the relatively light damage done to the 
island’s defenses by naval guns. 

It is to the author’s credit that he glosses over none of 
the sins of ommission and commission noted at Peleliu. 
They are treated fully, fairly, but without rancor. Also 
to his credit is his just appraisal of the actions of the 
81st Infantry Division which took Angaur and later com- 
pleted the capture of Peleliu. Hypersensitive Army en- 
thusiasts, on the lookout for slurs against their organiza- 
tion, will find none here. The 81st Division, on the whole, 
put in a good performance and full credit is given them 
by Maj Hough. 

Of course, it was the lst Marine Division. which bore 
the brunt of the fighting, suffered the heaviest casualties, 
and secured the greater part of Peleliu and nearby Ngese- 
bus. On the basis of the record set forth in this study, 
veterans of that unit can be justly proud of their per- 
formance. 

The research which has gone into this monograph is 
prodiguous and exhaustive, as is attested to in the bibli- 
ography. The whole gamut of documentary material 
ranging from minutes of meetings of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff down through the journals of individual bat- 
talions has been thoroughly studied. Information gleaned 
from personal interviews with, and letters and critiques 
from, participants in the action has been used to fill in 
the inevitable gaps uncovered by the official records. 
Purists might argue that the footnoting is not as complete 
as it might be, but that will not shock many service read- 
ers, and anyway is offset by the rigorous critical over- 
hauling by experts to which this monograph was sub- 
jected before reaching published form. 


Reviewed by Philip A. Crowl, Historical Division 
Department of the Army 





LEATHERHEAD IS HERE! 


See page 64 
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Who are you trying to snow? You probably had an 
jeasy DI. Wait until you see what Leatherhead went 
through in boot camp. 

Not long ago we heard a chief warrant officer and 
full colonel arguing about which had the toughest DI 
in 1919 and laughing over their experiences. 

Leatherhead had the same experience in boot camp 
you had, only he thinks he had it a little rougher. 

Who’s Leatherhead? 

Well, he’s the hero (?) of a new 96-page cartoon 
book that portrays countless typical boot camp experi- 
ences in a form that everyone can understand. We 
think Leatherhead is the best, the funniest, the most 
interesting account of boot camp ever presented. But 
Leatherhead is not a one-time laugh. You will chuckle 
over and over through the years when you thumb 
through this book and recall your own experiences. 

Leatherhead also will provide laughs for your family 
as well as interesting information on the boot camps at 
San Diego and Parris Island. It also contains a list of 
widely used Marine Corps expressions and _ their 
meanings. 

The book is 514 by 84 inches, on glossy magazine 
paper, easy to read and easy to handle. 

Here are two easy ways for you to get your copy of 


LEATHERHEAD 


(1): Enter a two-year subscription to the GAZETTE 
—or renew your old subscription for two more years— 
and you will get Leatherhead free along with 24 in- 
formative issues of the GAZETTE for only $5.50. 

(2) Send $1.00 to the GAZETTE Bookshop. We'll 


pay the postage. 
(3) Go to your nearest Marine exchange and buy 
Leatherhead. 
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“Hmmm—lI can’t see anything here.” 








